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Auditiriun. Leadouhip 
Airlift AUDITORIUM SEATS 


HERE IS AUDITORIUM seating which claims unqualified 





leadership of quality and design. These seats are available NO. ab Areiuee, 


cotton padded back, foam 


in a full range of color combinations — and the quality rubber or Nachman 
12-spring upholstered 
seat; upholstery, 


upholstery is of the finest fabrics. The vinyl-plastic your choice. 


leatherette is also available in U.S. Naugahyde. 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


FULL PAD AIRLIFT: Steel 

back, fully padded; available 

also with full foam rubber | | Constructed for comfort and long wear. 
or Nachman 12-spring 

upholstered seat. 





@ Airlift Hinge — based upon two bars of cold 
rolled steel and so designed that no one point 
of their length receives more weight-pressure 


than another. 


@ Nachman Springs — these springs will not collapse 
under the pressure of human weight. They will main- 


tain their support of the human body at all times. 


a Foam Rubber — 100% latex, designed for our units. 
Moulded to be firm yet pliable to extreme weights, light or 
heavy. The latex is guaranteed for 20 years. 


NO. 1 AIRLIFT: 


When you plan your auditorium, call Specification same as AB 
chair except for 


plywood back. 





on your American Desk dealer to help 
you. Our representative will work with 
you and your architect from the very 


beginning. Wire or telephone. 









Amervrean MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


k MANUFACTURING 811 SOUTH WABASH 
Des CO., Temple, Texas CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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It's Christmas. 
| For this season and 
for the New Vear 
the WEA Officers and 
Staff wish to each 
and all the best 
in health, happiness, 
and success. 
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Calendar of Events 


Dec. 28-30—National Business Teach- 
ers Association, St. Louis 

Feb. 18-18—A merican Association 
School Administrators, Atlantic City 

Feb. 19—Southern WEA, Madison 

Feb. 20-24—National Association of 
Secondary Principals, Milwaukee 

Mar. 5—Central WTA, Wausau 

Mar. 22-26—North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Palmer House, Chicago 

Apr. 9—Northeastern WEA, Appleton 

Nov. 4-6—WEA, Milwaukee 


WE H Officers for 1953 


President 
CLYDE M. SHIELDS __------ Waukesha 
First Vice President 
CLIFFORD S. LARSON __----~ Wautoma 
Secend Vice President 
Mrs. MYRTLE ANDERSON —_ Eau Claire 
Third Vice President 
R. W. OSTRANDER ___------ Ellsworth 
Executive Secretary 
0: H. PEENZEE . 22... Madison 
Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT ____--—_ Stevens Point 


Executive Committee 


District I 

F. G. MACLACHLAN __----~ Park Falls 
District II 

ALMA THERESE LINK __-_--~- Oshkosh 
District III 

A. W. ZELLMER __-_ Wisconsin Rapids 
District IV 

LLoyp R. MOSENG __---------- Racine 
District V 

DONALD UPSON __--------- Janesville 
District VI 

HELEN M. ELLIOTT ______- Milwaukee 

Past President 
LesLig W. JOHNSON ____--_- Superior 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Report of Welfare Committee 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly, November 5, 1953 


OUR Committee continues its 

primary interest in our statewide 

teacher group insurance program 
underwritten by the Washington Na- 
tional Insurance Company. Last year 
the Committee approved an increase 
in benefits aimed in protecting the 
teacher breadwinner from the costs 
of hospital and surgical care for de- 
pendents and again reaffirmed its stress 
on the most important phase of the 
program; e. g., the protection of the 
teacher against loss of income sus- 
tained thru personal sickness or acci- 
dent. 

We feel it is vitally important that 
every teacher should have security 
against hospital and surgical costs and 
an uninterrupted income. To this end 
the Committee once again re-evaluated 
the WEA’s endorsement of the Wash- 
ington National and submitted its com- 
prehensive report in the March, 1953, 
issue of the WEA Journal: 

“Recently an unprecedented number 
of inquiries have been received by 
WEA and the Washington National 
Insurance Co. relative to the new cover- 
ages provided. Many questions refer to 
the reason for the endorsement and 
sponsorship of the plans by the Wel- 
fare Committee and the Association. In 
the light of this renewed interest the 
Welfare Committee wishes to restate 
some of the reasons why the WEA 
chose to endorse and sponsor the plan 
in 1945 and which has demonstrated its 
service and value to teacher groups by 
practically statewide adoptions. 

“Every purchaser of insurance must 
be and is interested in the kind and 
quality of the company with which he 
intends to do business. Because there 
are only so many cents in our dollar, it 
is possible for each insurance company 
to return a certain percentage to the 
policyholder after expenses of under- 
writing and a fair margin of profit are 
considered. These costs are uniform 
and equal among all efficient under- 
writing organizations and the differ- 
ences are minor when similar account- 
ing practices are observed. Similarly, 
profits are controlled by competition 
and taxes so that no one company 
dares to abuse these controls. 


“Therefore, the real decision to buy, 
which a buyer eventually makes, must 
be based upon these sensible bases: 


1. The financial strength and secu- 
rity offered by the company; 

2. The contractual reliability of the 
company; 

3. The experience of the company, 
particularly in the field and type 
of insurance being purchased; and 

4. The service which accompanies 
the contract and for which the 
agent and/or the company re- 
ceives its compensation. 


“In the light of these reasonable 
facts, Winconsin teachers should give 
careful consideration to their WEA en- 
dorsed Washington National under- 
written group insurance program. Here 
are the reasons for this consideration: 

1. Among the 50 leading life insur- 
ance companies, the Washington Na- 
tional is ranked first in ratio of assets 
to liabilities according to figures avail- 
able as of January 1, 1952, published 
in the Weekly Underwriter on May 10, 
1952. This means security to the policy- 
holder based on strength of the com- 
pany. 

2. The Washington National protects 
68 of Wisconsin’s 72 county teachers’ 
groups and 122 of its city, town, and 





village teachers’ organization, some of | 
them as long as 30 years. Over $1,750,- | 


000 has been paid in benefits to insured 


Wisconsin teachers and not once has a | 


group been cancelled or a rate 
increased without an 
and proportionate increase in benefits. 
This is the meaning of contractual re- 
liability! 

3. The Washington National has spe- 
cialized in the preferred field of teach- 
ers’ group insurance. Costs and cover- 
ages are based on the 


and because teachers have proven to be 
superior moral and physical risks, the 
company has been able to provide 
superior coverages at lower costs. 
Teachers, by insuring themselves within 
their own organizations, have been able 
to obtain more protection per dollar 
invested. Hence, the Washington Na- 
tional’s long experience in the special- 
ized field has proven of financial 
advantage. 

4. No one company could enjoy the 
endorsement and support of 190 Wis- 
consin teachers’ groups without provid- 
ing prompt and efficient service in the 
largest majority of cases. Every day 
the Washington National provides a 
service and pays a claim to five Wis- 
consin teachers whose foresight and 
reasoning have led them to know that 
“It is cheaper to protect yourself while 
you are working.” 

“In the light of these facts, let every 
Wisconsin teacher resolve to investi- 
gate and study these common-sense ad- 
vantages to membership in their own 
WEA-endorsed group insurance plans. 
It is a sensible resolution promoting 
security for every Wisconsin teacher.” 

It is at this point that the Welfare 
Committee wishes to extend a sincere 
word of caution to individual teachers 
and teacher groups. The field of group 
insurance is a highly competitive one 
and offering many types and variations 
of cover-all product. Teachers and 
teacher groups are urged to exercise 
reflective thinking before adopting or 
sponsoring any one kind of plan or 
program. 


| 
Company’s | 
experience with this professional group, | 


been | 
accompanying | 








WEA Executive Committee 
Milwaukee, Nov. 4, 1953, 


Recommended that the dates 
of the 1954 convention be No- 
vember 4-5-6. 

Concurred with the proposal 
of the Constitution Committee 
that the 1954 Representative As- 
sembly convene at 1:30 P.M. on 
November 4. 


Voted to employ Kellogg, 
Houghton & Taplick to make the 
annual audit of WEA finances. 


Authorized Mr. Johnson and 
his committee to proceed with 
plans for NEA Instructional Con- 
ference in April. Said committee 
will circularize all necessary in- 
formation to local associations. 
Also voted to increase the NEA 
item in the budget so as to be 
able to pay each delegate $25 
toward expenses. 

In recognition of his 20 years 
of service as Executive Secretary, 
Mr. Plenzke was granted a vaca- 
tion. 

Authorized the WEA office, in 
response to the State Superin- 
tendent’s recommendation, to pre- 
pare a roster of retired teachers 
eligible for the $25 additional 
annuity. 

In accordance with a request 
from Wisconsin State College of 
Milwaukee that WEA be repre- 
sented on a central steering com- 
mittee to redefine the institute on 
slow-learning children the com- 
mittee agreed and the President 
appointed Lawrence Anderson. 

Nominated persons from whom 
the State Superintendent would 
appoint.3 members to the Advis- 
ory Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation & Professional Standards. 
Glen Eye and Katherine Cronin 
for the University; N. P. Cupery 
and Douglas Brown for the ad- 
ministrators: Ray Gotham and 
Milton Longhorn for the State 
Colleges. 

Voted to invite Executive Sec- 
retary Carr of the NEA to visit 
Wisconsin next spring. 

Received and accepted the 
Treasurer’s report. 

Suggested a reprint of the re- 
port of the Executive Secretary 
to the Representative Assembly 
for further distribution. 

O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


December, 1953 
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Two Decades in the History 


i ae... 


Wisconsin Education Association 


Approved by the Representative Assembly, November 5, 1953 


Depression Days and Dangers 


HIS being the Centennial year of the associa- 

tion and completion of 20 years as executive 
secretary I beg the leniency of members in recount- 
ing some observations and sidelights during my 
term of office. 

The effect of the market collapse of 1929 was 
bearing down on schools in 1932. Budgets were 
slashed, salaries cut drastically, some teachers paid 
in scrip, and courses of study were dropped. Or- 
ganized tax reductionists roamed the state urging 
sharp budgetary cuts to the helpless embarrass- 
ment of school administrations. The 1933 legisla- 
ture followed suit and reduced state school aids 
by 25 per cent. Teachers legal minimum pay was 
saved from total abolition at $65 by WEA. To say 
that the financial climate was depressing is putting 
it mildly. In this panicky period Executive Secre- 
tary McCormick was removed from office by 
serious illness and the present secretary, elected 
in 1938, assumed office on December 1, a depres- 
sion child. 

The officers of the association saw that if the 
educational structure, already badly hurt, was to 
be spared demoralization WEA would have to set 
up a positive action program to counteract the 
ruthless, rampaging elements of opposition. With 
unanimous approval of the members a research 
director was added to the staff, a formal book on 
Wisconsin education published, a statewide speak- 
ers’ bureau organized, news releases initiated, 
radio time purchased, and a field worker employed 
for the State PTA. Expert assistance was employed 
for the first venture into this new field of public 


Your Executive Secretary and Journal 
Editor for the past twenty years has 
been in the midst of the struggle for the 
welfare of educators and the improve- 
ment of education in Wisconsin. In his 


annual report to the members he gives only 


the prologue in the drama of education. 


WiscoNSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


O. H. Plenzke 

Executive Secretary from 
December 1, 1933 

to the present time 





relations in education. Thru it all the association 
had the heroic support of the state superintendent 
who fought valiantly to preserve education at a 
decent level. The enlarged program paid off and 
demonstrated what the organized profession can 
do in critical periods. The public awakened and 
lawmakers sensed the wisdom of better school 
support. 

The depression set back education but the crisis 
forced the association to strengthen, expand, and 
face up to problems with realistic boldness. Credit 
is due the courageous vision of the governing 
board. On the Executive Committee were C. J. 
Anderson, Madison, Joanna Hannan, Milwaukee, 
Charles Hulten, Sheboygan, Charlotte Kohn, Madi- 
son, Merle Palmer, Wausau, Amanda Schuette, 
Green Bay, and C. J. Brewer, Eau Claire. Vice- 
presidents were H. H. Theisen, Fond du Lac, F. E. 
Drescher, Fennimore, and Anthonette Durant, 
Platteville. G. F. Loomis of Kenosha was Treas- 
urer. . 

Contrary to a common supposition there has 
been a comparatively rapid turnover of executive 
committee members. By 1939 all the members of 
1933 had been replaced. A reasonable degree of 
continuity is desirable. One who serves over a 
longer period accumulates a valuable fund of infor- 
mation for sound guidance and stability. People 
like Anderson, Byrne, Hannan, Loomis, and Zell- 
mer acquired a valuable background of association 
experience. Amil Zellmer has the honor and dis- 
tinction of 12 years membership. 

Sudden expansion of WEA activity for the wel- 
fare of children and teachers parallels the peculiar 
problems as they emerged. Perplexing develop- 
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ments piled up. No sooner had a solution for one 
been devised, another plagued us. The depression 
tipped everything out of kilter. Turmoil and un- 
certainty prevailed. Reference to the state of 
things is to remind us that the present situation 
is not new in education. Nevertheless, whatever 
the issues happened to be the association tried 
to meet them with action or counteraction. 


The Arena Enlarges 


Prior to 1933 the association’s activity in legis- 
lation was limited to one or two areas. The severe 
retrenchments imposed upon schools in the early 
30’s shocked the educators into positive, defined 
action thru the WEA. Local associations joined 
in a surprising display of dutiful concern about 
every phase of educational legislation. This depres- 
sion-bred interest has continued unabated. The 
history of WEA shows the many recommendations 
it made for advancement but our pioneers lacked 
the media of communication and organization we 
have today. This was a handicap. The state super- 
intendent used the Journal to spread his word to the 
fledgling state. One marvels that they accomplished 
so much with so little. Looking back over the 100 
years one may with confidence ask, What would 
teaching and the schools be like if there had been 
no WEA? 


A Change of Name 


The more aggressive WEA program and readi- 
ness to fight in defense of education led, in a pecu- 
liar sort of way, to a change of name from Wis- 
consin Teachers Association to Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association. In 1931 the Executive Commit- 
tee had introduced Bill 219S to change the name 
and remove from the legislative charter act of 
1855 the stipulation that the association shall not 
own in excess of $20,000 of real and personal prop- 
erty. The budget at that time exceeded materially 
the prescribed amount. The bill passed the legis- 
lature but the Governor vetoed it. In 1934 the sec- 
retary received some inquiries from the outside 
about the articles of incorporation. Strange, we 
felt, to have a big-city-lawyer exhibit curiosity 
about a teachers association charter. “Still the 
wonder grew” and a charter revision bill was again 
introduced in 1935. This time it went all the way 
and Wisconsin Education Association became the 
name. Locals quickly changed theirs to conform. 
Likewise, others than teachers with an interest in 
education joined. The word “education” more 
clearly implies the purpose of the association, i. e. 
education in its broadest sense. 


Tenure 


The bitterest legislative battle of the 30’s was 
in the enactment of the 1937 statewide teacher 
tenure law which met violent opposition, chiefly 
from the school boards association. In 1939 the law 
was amended to omit rural teachers but this did 
not still opposition, some of it from within the 
professional ranks. The legislature ordered a vote 
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of the people on the subject. Tenure lost by a close 
referendum vote which was spotty among cities. 
The 1941 legislature repealed it in one of the 
most confusing situations your secretary has ever 
faced as legislative representative. The natural 
consequence of the failure of tenure as a work- 
able security measure was the passage of the con- 
tinuing contract law in 1943. In this same session 
WEA sponsored statewide sickleave. Meticulous 
preparation was made prior to introduction of 
the bill which passed with surprising ease. Wis- 
consin was the first state to have such a law. A 
parade of organizations supported WEA on these 
two bills and the chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee twitted the secretary about the simplicity of his 
lobbying job. Little did he know about the numer- 
ous conferences (with outside groups) which had 
been held before hearings. 


Viewing these turbulent four years one con- 
cludes philosophically that we make presumable 
gains, then take a reversal, and then gain some 
more. All of which spells progress. 


During this period the association financed the 
test of the tenure law and two other cases in the 
Supreme Court. Recently it has given similar as- 
sistance in a case involving Milwaukee County and 
the retired teachers. The record is replete with 
evidence of readiness to employ expert assistance 
when needed. For years an actuarial consultant has 
been employed. One year an experienced writer 
was engaged as a roving reporter to write up on- 
the-scene educational developments. In 1947 a field 
consultant was added to the office staff. One had 
been employed during 1934-35 but due to circum- 
stances of one kind and another the position was 
not filled for some time. Legal counsel is also 
employed. 


Changing Structure and Functions 


The first request for the establishment of a de- 
partment came in 1933. It was referred by the 
Executive Committee to a reorganization commit- 
tee which at the time was making a comprehen- 
sive study of the organization. A few years ago 
another such committee re-examined WEA over a 
three year period. A constitution committee has 
worked on revisions almost continually. Excepting 
the plan of electing the executive committee the 
constitutional changes have been mostly refine- 
ments and minor revisions and the basic document 
is practically as it was in 1933. 

It is erroneous to assume, however, that this 
reluctance to effect constitutional changes indicates 
dormancy. Under its broad, flexible provisions, 
change, expansion, and progress have proceeded. 
The liberal spirit of the Representative Assembly 
and committees has spurred excursions into new 
fields which are vital in the ever shifting scene. 


Loyalty to Public Welfare 


Only a brief review reveals the fidelity with 
which WEA has lived up to its charter provisions 


December, 1958 
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Over the years an im- 
portant assignment of 
the Executive Secretary 
has been to work with 
the Wisconsin legislature 
on all proposals affecting 
education. 

















—the promotion of popular education and the ad- 
vancement of teaching. Its programs for teacher 
welfare get public attention whereas those in be- 
half of education generally do not enjoy similar 
publicity. Neither effort nor money have been 
spared in that area. Several thousand dollars were 
spent on a study of the rural community high 
school. For many successive years special commit- 
tees to revise courses of study were financed. These 
were independent of each other until an _ all- 
inclusive project was considered to be a more suit- 
able approach for the enrichment of curricula. In 
1943 the coordinating venture was started in co- 
operation with the University and State Superin- 
tendent’s office. Over $25,000 was spent by WEA 
in several years to enable its members to partici- 
pate in the improvement of teaching materials. 


Another contribution to the welfare of schools 
was in surplus federal commodities. WEA set up a 
committee headed by Glen Eye, provided a $10,000 
revolving fund, and before the work was turned 
over to the state superintendent the schools had 
received in excess of a million dollars worth of sup- 
plies and equipment. These are only a few of the 
more easily discernible contributions to the gen- 
eral good of education. 


WEA has devoted its resources to a multitude of 
undertakings and experiments. It is financing an 
advisory commission on teacher education. Thru 
FTA and other means it carries on a campaign to 
induce promising students to enter teaching. The 
crafts and professions, as we knew them, are con- 
tinually promoting higher standards for them- 
selves by legislative act or departmental rules. We 
have not yet seen a demand for higher standards 
from the general public. Other groups elevate their 
standing by the bootstrap method. It would seem 
then that teachers have an obligation in their own 
behalf and they need not apologize for it. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Several times a year WEA delegates are sent to 
NEA regional conferences. An award is made an- 
nually to the outstanding school board member. 
WEA has loaned some of its office personnel to 
legislative and interim committees. The executive 
secretary was a member of the committee to codify 
the school laws. To many groups it gives assist- 
ance, all in the public interest. The pages of the 
Journal are recognized as a powerful medium of 
publicity by those in and out of the profession. 
When the prestige of an association is appraised 
we feel these services deserve to be counted. 

Generous use of funds has been made for in- 
service growth. Meetings of locals presidents, be- 
gun in the 30’s, are held in spring and fall. Now, a 
workshop for all local leaders is held in September. 
For all of these WEA foots the bill. Sectional asso- 
ciations receive a subsidy to procure better speaker 
talent. There has been a laudable trend to exploit 
every means of stimulating teacher awareness of 
problems. Members naturally reciprocate their loy- 
alty to the association. 


Controversy and Character 


Association activity is chiefly positive. On a few 
occasions it has had to assume a*fearless negative 
attitude. This was forced when state school sup- 
port was cut drastically. There just had to be un- 
equivocal opposition to the repeal of the teachers’ 
surtax. Then there was a move to permit temporary 
withdrawals from personal accounts in the retire- 
ment system. An attempt was made to repeal state 
support of supervising teachers, to impose a 
teacher oath law, to pile more subjects upon the 
statutory curriculum, etc. 

Also, came a request that any group of teachers 
be recognized as a local. WEA refused to sanction 
locals which were not constituted of association 
members. It likewise rejected alliance with any 
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other group. To have done so would have deprived 
it of its self-determination. At another juncture it 
clamped down on violations of WEA convention 
hospitality and decreed that “no exhibit which pre- 
sents or distributes political information or propa- 
ganda or which is used to promote the organization 
of teachers into educational groups not affiliated 
with the WEA will be approved.” Immediately 
came a bombardment of protests but the officers 
refused to repudiate a sound principle. They were 
adamant in preserving WEA’s right to conduct its 
affairs in harmony with sound objectives. Officers 
have been subjected to all sorts of pressures and I 
compliment them—past and present—for their dis- 
regard of attempted enticement into dubious things 
and their undisguised disdain of threats. Big or- 
ganizations seem to be open game for those who 
see advantage in their manipulation or favor. Your 
secretary, too, has had to display a high resistance 
quotient in numerous instances ‘for the ultimate 
good. 


Avoidance of Alliances 


The association has kept aloof from partisan 
politics or alignment with social or economic 
groups. It has thus preserved its professional] in- 
tegrity. As educators of the public children the 
obligation is clear. In its refusal to be handcuffed 
by binding affiliations it is free to set its own pace 
and goals. On the other hand WEA is always ready 
to cooperate in promoting the welfare of schools 
and teachers. It is repeatedly in conference on invi- 
tation in sponsoring worthy programs. Its coop- 
eration in health, safety, PTA, youth conferences, 
are routine. 


Needless to say, joining others in sponsorship 
has been exercised with discretion. Some bids have 
been turned down for good reason. WEA has too 
much at stake to give aid and comfort willy-nilly. 
An organization of WEA size must be pledged to 
high standards of conduct to command public re- 
spect. Members may draw satisfaction from the 
fact that in its 100th year WEA has grown not 
only in membership but in influence on public edu- 
cation. Of course there is periodic criticism but a 
wise man said, “No one throws sticks at a barren 
tree.” 


Basic Concepts 


In matters calling for choices or decisions funda- 
mental policy should determine. Such anchorage 
prevents drifting, confusion, or resort to expedi- 
tious action leading to future trouble. We are for- 
tunate in operating on definite bases in areas of 
general importance. To be less fortified might have 
led to loss of direction. The Creed for Wisconsin 
Teachers, posted in schools, is there for all to see. 
A Charter for Public Education in Wisconsin will 
be presented to this convention. WEA has faith in 
public education and faith that the people will 
nourish and guard its priority as a right of the 
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children. Those of us in the official family are 
grateful for these guide posts. The solid ground- 
work has been laid by the Representative Assembly 
composed of diverse groups in a truly democratic 
manner. 

Special interest groups abound and as education 
approaches the desired goals we can expect further 
specialization. Each has problems of its own. But, 
together they stand on common ground. Major 
areas impinge upon the entire profession regard- 
less of what classes are taught. WEA has, in our 
opinion, done a fairly good job of consolidating 
groups into a cohesive force. Realizing the danger 
of disruptive tendencies the educators of Wiscon- 
sin have exhibited a remarkably solid front in pub- 
lic affairs and legislative activity. WEA locals have 
shown effective cooperation. Their readiness to 
follow the leadership of the state association stems 
not from meek followership but from a spirit in 
promoting programs in the formation of which 
they were articulate. They recognize their own 
handiwork. 


WEA has experienced a century of successes and 
defeats, the percentage being favorable. It has been 
criticized and praised. Criticized as a powerful 
lobby in one instance and, pronto, exhorted to ex- 
ploit its resources in other legislative directions. 

If an organization is truly big it can survive de- 
feats. A win every time is not necessary to retain 
esteem. We in education have had our ups and 
downs. What segment of society hasn’t? Big Busi- 
ness, Big Agriculture, Big Labor have had their 
blue days too. The ability to survive is a test of 
strength, a mark of idealistic endurance. Profes- 
sional stature means taking success without gloat- 
ing and failure without defeatism. 


The 20 years have been challenging, exciting. I 
should have liked to narrate the many interesting 
incidents during the two decades, afford a peek be- 
hind convention curtains, a close-up of legislative 
work, tussles with legislators and governors, un- 
usual personalities, and why some things happened 
as they did. But, the inside story must be deferred. 

The foregoing, brief references are offered with 
the hope that they may point up some basic con- 
cepts around which WEA has grown and become 
one of the instruments of progress for the teaching 
profession. 

Important activities of 1953 appear in reports 
of committees. The secretary’s sincere appreciation 
goes to the President and Executive Committee for 
their understanding and splendid assistance in car- 
rying on the business of the association. 


May the second century be even more successful 
than the first. 


Sincerely yours, 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


December, 1953 
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In our modern 
philosophy, caring for 
the home is the joint 

responsibility of all 


the family. 


HY aren't more high 
schools including co-educa- 
tional home economics and co-ed- 
ucational industrial arts in their 
general education program? Co- 
education is one of America’s 
basic school philosophies, one of 
the principal ways in which our 
schools differ from those of 
Europe. However, home econom- 
ics and industrial arts are areas 
in the American educational sys- 
tem which could be fertile fields 
of co-education. 
I was fortunate enough to be 
a student in an experimental class 
based on co-educational hore eco- 
nomics and industrial arts. The 
class, appropriately called “Prac- 
tical Arts,’”’ was composed of sev- 
enth grade boys and girls who 
spent one-half of the school year 
in industrial arts, and the other 
one-half of the school year in 
home economics. 


Philosophy Behind Idea 


The basic philosophy behind 
this type of class is that home 
economics and industrial arts 
each provide fundamental learn- 
ings which should be included in 
the general education of both boys 
and girls. Apparently this experi- 
mental class has met needs of 
many of its pupils, for the author 
and numerous other members of 
the class comment many times on 
the worthwhile knowledge gained 
from their class experiences. 

Today there is a particularly 
great need for co-education in the 
practical arts of home economics 
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Shall we teach co-educational 


Home Economics 


— ie 


Industrial Arts 


Aubrey Duncan 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


and industrial arts. World condi- 
tions have changed the roles of 
family members; war conditions 
have forced the absence of men 
from their families. Therefore, 
women must understand and do 
many of the tasks formerly taken 
care of by men. It is also becom- 
ing increasingly prevalent for 
women to take jobs outside of the 
home, and their absence makes it 
essential for men in the family to 
take more responsibility in fam- 
ily life. 

Because of the shortage of 
household repairmen, and because 
of the high rates of hiring repair 
services, today’s young couple has 
a philosophy of “working together 
and doing the work ourselves.” 
In yesterday’s family, mother 


was the homemaker; father was 
the money-maker. Today’s family 
finds mother and father in both 
the role of a homemaker and 
money-maker. 

Industrial arts definitely has a 
ereat deal to offer to both boys 
and girls. Dwight D. Chinnock, 
supervisor of Student Teaching at 
The Stout Institute, a Wisconsin 
State College at Menomonie, rec- 
ognizes this value: “Administra- 
tors and educators are becoming 
increasingly aware of the values 
of industrial arts as a part of the 
general education of both boys 
and girls.” He feels also that the 
consumer approach to industrial 
arts is especially important for 
girls, since wives spend 85 per 
cent of America’s family money. 


‘ 








Girls Should Know 


Girls, as well as boys, need to 
know how to use common house- 
hold tools. Familiarity with com- 
mon tools and common processes 
will lessen confusion and ineffi- 
ciency when family emergencies 
arise. Women are bound to use 
small repair tools at some time in 
life, so it is important that they 
learn the easiest and the best way 
of using them. 

America’s abundance of such 
modern home conveniences as 
waffle irons and toasters brings 
with it a need for learning to 
make minor repairs or adjust- 


ments on such appliances. When. 


an electric cord burns out, the 
woman of the house should be 
able to fix it, for it is often im- 
possible to wait until the man of 
the family gets home. Co-educa- 
tional industrial arts can meet 
these needs of daily living. 
George Soderberg, instructor 
in Woodwork and Finishing at 
The Stout Institute, points out 
the importance of co-education in 
the artistic fields: “A great deal 
of painting and decorating is 
done by women, for often the men 
do not have the time to do it, 
and so the women must.” Learn- 
ing to refinish furniture and 
learning to paint are basic needs 
for both boys and girls. The in- 
dustrial arts shop is the most 
logical place for this type of 
learning activity, Mr. Soderberg 
asserts, for it is most convenient 
and is fitted with proper equip- 
ment. Objects which any boy or 
girl could make for the home 
would also fit into such a co-edu- 
cational class, and because the 
present generation has more lei- 
sure time, instruction in leather- 





... boys and girls in the same class ... 
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- Boys need basic understanding of child care, family relations, 
‘meal preparations .. . 


work and similar crafts has a 
definite place in a class of this 
type. 


Segregation Is Common 


Progress is being-made in co- 
educational home economics, but 
most generally the boys are seg- 
regated in a class by themselves. 
A more natural situation would 
find boys and girls in the same 
class. Ann Noble, head of the De- 
partment of Home Economics 
Education at The Stout Institute, 
believes there is definite value to 
be gained from co-educational 
home economics: “As boys will 
someday be co-partners with girls 
in homemaking, these boys need 
training to do their part just as 
girls needs it. The needs of the 
two groups will not be identical, 
but some units can well be taught 
together to integrate the different 
viewpoints.” 

Modern home economics em- 
phasizes a family-centered pro- 
gram, and since the normal fam- 
ily contains both men and women, 
it seems logical to assume that 
co-education in home economics 
is desirable. Home economics can 
teach boys enough about food 
preparation to enable them to 
substitute successfully when the 
woman of the home is sick or is 
working outside of the home. 
Food preparation is now taught 
on the family meal basis, and a 
co-educational class can even 
more easily stress that technique. 
These boys will rightfully occupy 


the roles of host or guest, creat- 
ing a more normal social situa- 
tion. 

Co-educational home economics 
can also give boys a general over- 
all view of homemaking and the 
part they should play in it. Boys 
need basic understandings of 
child care, family relations, meal 
preparation, and other house- 
work, for they will someday share 
with women many of these re- 
sponsibilities of family life. Home 
economics also offers excellent 
training in grooming and eti- 
quette, an equally desirable social 
accomplishment for both boys 
and girls. 


Mutual Understanding 


The learning experiences of 
boys in home economics,and those 
of girls in industrial arts, will 
become additionally effective in @ 
co-educational class, for each sex 
must understand and appreciate 
the basic role that the other plays 
in life. The goal of co-educational 
home economics and _ industrial 
arts is not ultimate perfection of 
certain skills in the practical arts, 
but the understanding of these 
skills together with a certain de- 
gree of proficiency in them. 

So, why not try teaching 2 
year’s course in co-educational 
practical arts with a group of 
boys and girls who spend one se- 
mester in industrial arts and one 
semester in home economics? It 
will be a class which is truly a 
practical education for living. 


December, 1958 
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HOREWOOD’S educational 

system was on review from 
October 5 until October 18 for 
eight German governmental and 
educational leaders. This study 
program was planned and spon- 
sored by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Shore- 
wood schools were selected be- 
cause of their excellent integrated 
program so successfully meeting 
the educational needs of the com- 
munity. 

The German visitors came from 
Hesse, Germany, where they have 
worked on a consolidated commu- 
nity school project. There are 17 
buildings in the project, which 
has been described as the most 
important educational program in 
Western Germany since World 
War II. Known as Schuldorf 
Bergstrasse, it will serve the 
three neighboring communities of 
Jugenheim, Seeheim, and Bicken- 
bach, and it promises to become 
a symbol of improving German- 
American relations. The project 
is more than a school—it is a 
community enterprise with em- 
phasis on the word community, 
the working together of many 
hands to achieve a common aim. 
Schuldorf means school village or 
a community school complex 
which is located east of the Rhine 
River between Heidelberg and 
Darmstadt. i 


German Leaders Study 
Shorewood Community 


Kurt Zander 


Shorewood Public Schools 
Shorewood, Wisconsin 


Representative German educators spent two weeks in 


Shorewood studying the total educational program for 


all residents of the city from kindergarten through 


adult education, based on the needs of the community. 


The project also will provide 
facilities for adult education and 
a community center for residents 
of the three communities. In ad- 
dition, it will be closely affiliated 
with the Jugenheim State Teach- 
ers College which it will serve as 
a demonstration and experimen- 
tal school. 

In a letter to Dr. T. J. Jenson, 
Superintendent of Shorewood 
Public Schools, Mr. Bodenman, 





Milwaukee Journal photo 


Superintendent Jenson meets the group of German educators to discuss programs. 
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Acting Director of the Specialist 
Programs Branch of the Division 
of International Education, wrote 
that the Schuldorf was “planned 
as a major effort to provide a 
total educational program for all 
the residents of the community, 
from the kindergarten thru adult 
education, based on the needs of 
the community.” Educational op- 
portunities will be provided for 
all without discrimination as to 
sex, race, creed, social, or eco- 
nomic status. 

While at Shorewood the Ger- 
man visitors found much to ab- 
sorb; their days were planned 
with previously scheduled events. 
They spent their first day with 
school officials discussing local 
schools and their curriculums. 
They sat in a meeting of the 
Shorewood Education Associa- 
tion, and visited-the Village Board 
Meeting in the evening. Many of 
their questions were answered in 
both English and German to as- 
sure them a complete understand- 
ing ofall school and village af- 
fairs. During the first week of 
their stay they observed elemen- 
tary education, the high school; 
the evening school for adults, and 
the recreational program includ- 
ing the Shorewood—Whitefish Bay 
football game. They attended a 
PTA meeting and toured new 
buildings in the county. 








During the second week the 
team studied special services in 
the Shorewood schools, which in- 
clude services for the deaf, men- 
tally handicapped, psychological, 
speech re-education, and guidance. 
They also attended a Board of 
Education meeting and got ac- 
quainted with fiscal organization 
and the structure of education. 
Wisconsin State College in Mil- 
waukee was visited to observe 
teacher training. Preservice and 
inservice training for teachers 
was explained. 

While there, the visitors were 
houseguests of Shorewood resi- 
dents, which gave them an oppor- 
tunity to see the American home 
and enjoy its hospitality. 

The German educational lead- 
ers saw that our schools are serv- 
ice institutions which work for 
and with the people. The whole 
community is responsible for the 
school government and program. 
Student government and student 
participation in many areas made 
a profound impression on them. 

Another school system in Wis- 
consin was honored with a visit 
from this same team. During the 
latter part of October, they vis- 
ited the Winneconne Community 
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Student government made... 
impression. 


Schools. Gordon Leistikow, super- 
intendent, and his staff showed 
them another American consoli- 
dated school system. 

As we, at Shorewood, shared 
and traded ideas on grounds of 
friendship and trust, we probably 
learned as much as we gave. 
Shorewood’s citizens, teachers, 
and administrators re-evaluated 
the investments in their educa- 
tional system. It was good to be 
put on our toes as we have dur- 
ing their current stay. 
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President Eisenhower Urges 
Extension of Exchange Program 


Neither diplomats nor the military can assure peace 


and security in the world. In their places educational 


leaders of all countries are 


RESIDENT Eisenhower, in 

an address before the Ameri- 
can Council on Education re- 
cently, urged not only the exten- 
sion of the program of inter- 
changing students and professors 
but also an exchange program to 
include associations of manufac- 
turers and labor unions. 

In the President’s message he 
said: 

“You know, for a very brief 
period in my life, the educational 
group allowed me to be one of 
their members. They couldn’t 
stand me very long, but I had a 
very wonderful experience while 
I was there. I learned many 
things about our educational 
group. One of them that im- 
pressed me more than any other 
was their dedication to ideals and 
to high purposes. 

“This morning I am not foolish 
enough to try to talk to you about 
your functions. But I can tell you 
about one of the effects that all 
of us hope will result from cer- 
tain phases of your work. 

“I am talking about the under- 
standings that must come about 
in the world, if we are to achieve, 
in this day and time, that sort of 
machinery—the kind of technics 
—that will allow people to live 
together without intermittent 
conflict. 


The Deserted Village 

“It is not enough that we 
merely know where another na- 
tion lies. It is not enough that we 
know something of their institu- 
tions, their history, their tradi- 
tions. We must gain some under- 
standing of those people as such. 
I have never forgotten my shock, 
once, when I saw a very modern- 
looking village deserted in a far 
corner of Africa. It had been de- 
serted because the builders put 
running water into all the houses. 


needed to solve the problem. 


The women rebelled, because 
there was now taken away from 
them their only excuse for social 
contact with their own kind at 
the village well. I suddenly under- 
stood that I didn’t understand 
others. I had been guilty of the 
very great error of putting into 
their minds and hearts the same 
aspirations, the same kind of de- 
sires that I had. And it simply 
isn’t so. 

“If we, therefore, are going to 
progress along the lines of these 
understandings, we can talk 
about all the diplomacy that it is 
possible to bring to bear upon it, 
we can talk about all the secur- 
ity we may achieve by arms, and 
by any other arrangements. But 
we are never going to make real 


progress unless the educational | 


people, and groups, and institu- 
tions of all countries see this 
problem and get into it to help. 


More Exchanges Urged 


“IT personally believe that in 
your programs of interchange of 
students and professors and 
others in schools, is one of the 
great ways—one of the principal 
ways—that this can come about. 
Indeed, I believe so much in this, 
that I would like to see some ex- 


change programs worked out be- f 


tween associations of manufac- 
turers, and labor unions and ev- 
erything else; not stopping when 
a man is 21 or 26 or 27 and we 
say his formal education is over, 
or at least he is going to end his 
educational processes. I believe in 
every phase of leadership. In all 
our countries, we have to seek 
and support these exchanges, be- 
cause I believe thru them we will 
have one method, one road to fol- 
low, in leading to that happy time 
when we can live in peace as well 
as security.”—Quoted from ED- 
PRESS. 


December, 1953 
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HE history of Wisconsin, the 

fifth grade readers, and even 
the Arithmetic for Young Amer- 
ica (pp. 81, 126, 127), contain 
many French names, expressions, 
and references to France and her 
people or customs. These opened 
the way for the introduction of 
French to a class of fifth-graders 
in the Bryant School of Superior. 
The idea was discussed each time 
the class met up with a French 
name or expression in their work. 
Having become aware of our com- 
mon use of another language, my 
pupils showed a learning readi- 
ness which made them eager to 
begin the study of French. 

In the meantime, Leslie W. 
Johnson, superintendent of 
schools, and R. M. Bole, principal 
of Bryant, had agreed to my wish 
to begin a French class at fifth 
grade level on a volunteer basis. 
My own preparation for teaching 
French resulted from years of 
study and teaching the language. 
I had visited France several times 
and in June—July, 1947, had taken 
a group of American high school 
students to Fontainbleau for the 
final six weeks of the French 
school year. One of the students 
had not studied French at all, yet 
within a fortnight he was speak- 
ing the language at meals with as 
much ease as the other foreign 
students who had been there for 
six months or longer. It was obli- 
gatory to speak French at table, 
if one wished to be served. This 
was at le College Carnot for boys. 
The girls attended le Collége 
Classique de Jeunes Filles. These 
American girls were shown no 
quarter by the French teachers in 
whose classes they were allowed 
to sit. 


Speaking is Important 

During the first week, my girls 
could not grasp the _ rapidly 
spoken French. But that week 
was not a loss, as their ears be- 
came adjusted to the accent, 
speed, and specialized vocabularly 
of each class. During the second 
week, faces were smiling as they 
began to understand both teach- 
ers and pupils, and from that 
point they began to participate 
in the group work. As for the 
boy who had no French, he picked 
up a working vocabulary so 
quickly that I had to assure and 
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Superior has successfully offered 


French for Fifth Graders 


re-assure his teachers that his 
only other foreign language had 
been first-year German. My con- 
clusion was that formalizing the 
instruction of a foreign language 
should be secondary to its study, 
not the introductory procedure. 
Ohio State University’s College 
of Education had this to say in its 
Education Research Bulletin (Vol. 
XXXII, No. 1, Jan. 14, ’53): 


‘, . . because of the tremendous de- 
velopment in means of communica- 
tion between various peoples of the 
world, one language is coming to be 
more and more insufficient for the 
needs of even the ordinary man. 

“, . . in the present-day world, it is 
becoming more and more important 
that as many people as_ possible 
should be able to speak and under- 
stand, even to read and write, with 
some facility, at least one language 
beyond their native tongue. .. . Con- 
sidering the evidence set forth by 
psychologists and linguists, and the 
ineffectiveness of language teaching 
in colleges and high schools as prac- 
ticed for the last several decades, it 
seems that a real effort should now 
be made to incorporate a vital and 
stimulating foreign-language  pro- 
gram in the elementary schools of 
America.” 


Another impetus to the early 
study of foreign languages in 
American schools was derived 
from the United Nations, where 
French is the universal tongue. 

Schoolmen faced the issue with 
audacity. In Andover, Mass., 
French was introduced into the 
third, fourth, and fifth grades, 
using the aural approach. Favor- 
able progress was made and other 
cities experimented with the 
teaching techniques. Yale Univer- 
sity and Connecticut College have 
done pioneer work in this field. 
Cleveland and Dayton, Ohio, are 
beyond the experimental stage in 
teaching French from the kinder- 
garten, up. 

In teaching my fifth-graders, | 
have leaned heavily on the course 
of study used in Cleveland schools 
and on the elementary text-book 
Mes Prémieres Lecons de Fran- 
cais, by Frances H. Patterson of 


Mary M. Starr 
Teacher, Bryant School 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Oakwood Schools, Oakwood—Day- 
ton, Ohio. This year, my begin- 
ners’ class are now sixth-graders. 
I find that they have retained 
much of the vocabulary acquired 
last spring and have even taught 
their younger friends during the 
summer vacation. This group 
comes twice a week for a French 
lesson, which is closely integrated 
with their Language Arts study. 


Lessons for All 


The lessons are for every pupil, 
not for the brightest only. Just as 
every child learns to speak his 
mother-tongue at an early age, re- 
gardless of I. Q., so they can now 
acquire a medium of speech while 
their voice-boxes are flexible and 
free from self-conscious restraint. 
The new fifth-graders have no 
difficulty with pronunciation as 
they repeat after me the new 
words of each lesson. They have 
quickly learned to count to 50, as 
did the other group, whose skill 
progressed until they were play- 
ing an Arithmetic game in French. 
They also enjoyed playing double 
nine dominoes in French. Their 
vocabulary included the names of 
schoolroom equipment, the flags 
of both countries and their colors; 
terms for the weather, telling 
time, answering to the question: 
“Comment appelez-vous?” with 
their French names. 

The pupils have found that the 
care taken with their French has 
made them more alert in English 
grammar; they recognize quickly 
French names and words in Read- 
ing and in Social Studies; they 
are learning to be more polite; 
their vocabularies are increasing ; 
their parents are pleased to re- 
call their own high school French 
lessons as the children practice at 
home, and all are agreed that it is 
nice to have two languages. 








Spelling Contests Can Be Thrilling 


When students show an increased interest in spelling 


and businessmen compliment the schools for the 


emphasis on spelling, the project must be good. 


SPELLING contest which 

arouses as much interest as 
an athletic event! For the past six 
years this has been the accom- 
plishment of Washington High 
School, Milwaukee. 

Principal Arlie Schardt of the 
senior high school tired of hear- 
ing businessmen complain that 
graduates didn’t know how to 
spell. He determined to do some- 
thing about it. The result has 
been an annual school-wide spell- 
ing contest and an increased in- 
terest in correct spelling among 
the Washington pupils. 

Basic words used in the contest 
were obtained from the teachers 
themselves. Each was asked to 
submit a list of words most often 
misspelled in his classes. These 
were assembled in a card cata- 
logue file kept in the library. 
More difficult words, and others 
found to be often misspelled, 
were added, until today over 
2,200 words are available for 
pupil study. Some students make 
it a habit to browse thru the file 
to learn new words. 


Second Semester Project 


The actual contest gets under 
way early in the second semester. 
The first round is an elimination 
run-off in each homeroom. All 
1,950 pupils take part. Since 
pupils will be writing words 
rather than spelling them aloud 
for the rest of their lives, all 
phases of the contest are written. 

Phase I consists of 100 words 
commonly misspelled. These are 
on a mimeographed sheet, with 
the word’s synonym first, then a 
sentence containing the word in 
several possible spellings. An ex- 
ample is this: “clerk: His (1. sec- 
ertary, 2. secretery, 3. secretary) 
is on vacation.” The pupil merely 
lists by number which word is 
spelled correctly. 
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As a result of this first elimi- 
nation, about 50 students remain. 
These advance to Phase II. Here 
the words are dictated orally by 
a teacher and used in a sentence 
to show the meaning. This second 
set of 100 words is more difficult, 
although all words are in our 
everyday vocabulary: psycholog- 
ical, fascinating, permissible. 

Phase III is the big contest 
conducted before the school with 
all the fanfare given to athletic 
events. Naturally the entire school 
is invited to the auditorium for 
it. The school band plays the en- 
trance march and the school cheer 
leaders are there to give the 
spellers a rousing send-off. 


Final Contest 


Usually eight students are in 
this contest. Each is accompanied 
by a student secretary. The eight 
finalists with their aides are 
seated on the auditorium stage, 
but behind a large blackboard. To 
the left is the committee of teach- 
ers running the contest. To the 
right is Principal Schardt and a 
guest. Usually this is the superin- 
tendent or an assistant superin- 
tendent of schools or a_ school 
board member. This guest of 
honor will present the awards to 
the winners. One top student is 
also selected to print in large let- 
ters on the blackboard the word, 
after it is pronounced. Thus the 
school can see how the word is 
spelled, although the contestants 
behind the board cannot. 

As each word is pronounced by 
the principal, who also gives the 
definition, the entire school audi- 
ence tries its hand at writing the 
word in notebooks or on sheets 
of paper. There is a hum of ex- 
citement as the word is printed 
on the blackboard, and the stu- 
dents can compare their spelling 
with the correct one. 


Louise Edna Goeden 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Washington High School 


Meanwhile, behind the black- 
board, the contestants have writ- 
ten the word on a card which 
the aides take to the committee. 
The first round consists of ten 
words. At the end of this, con- 
testants who have missed any 
words are eliminated. ‘Fictitious, 
liquefy, and auxiliary” were stum- 
bling blocks in the 1953 contest, 
resulting in the elimination of 
three spellers. 

The next round consists of 
three words, as does every follow- 
ing round. As the words get more 
difficult, more contestants drop 
out—and the excitement of the 
audience becomes more intense. 
“Reconnaissance, kilowatt, am- 
biguity, vacillating’’ eliminated 
the next three spellers in the 
1953 contest. If the final round 
pits two top spellers against each 
other, the student body becomes 
really split into rooting factions. 
After each three words an ac- 
counting is made. Sometimes six, 
nine or twelve words are needed 
to name a champion. In the last 
contest, “dilemma” and “holo- 
caust”’ proved the final demons. 

The winner and runner-up are 
both presented to the school. The 
guest of honor awards the medals 
to both finalists, as well as hand- 
somely-bound dictionaries. The 
students have already seen these 
medals—gold for the first place, 
silver for second with a raised 
facsimile of a dictionary and the 
letters WHS—for they are on dis- 
play in a trophy case during the 
year, to stimulate spelling fervor. 


Contest Pays Off 


Has this new-type spelling con- 
test paid off? The increased in- 
terest students show in spelling 
correctly indicates that it has. 
And the compliments received 
from businessmen on this empha- 
sis on spelling is further proof. 
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UDGING by the number of 

news articles on it the press 
of the state heartily concurred in 
the October Journal article, ‘“Re- 
porting the Schools”, by Wilma 
Morrison of Portland, Oregon. 
When the appropriateness of the 
article was agreed upon we were 
unaware of the impending mu- 
nicipal furor which was about to 


break out here and there on 
secrecy in public governing 
bodies. 


Wisconsin’s newspapers edito- 
rialized on American Education 
Week urging citizens to visit 
their schools. Their confidence in 
the state’s system of education 
and their gratitude to profes- 
sional staffs are spelled out in a 
manner that should encourage us. 
The WEA wants the press to 
know that their support is recog- 
nized and we are pleased to lift 
brief excerpts from a few of the 
many clippings. They give the 
public points of view. 


Wausau Daily Record—Herald: 
“The American system of mak- 
ing education available to all is 
vital to the successful conduct of 
the American form of popular 
government and essential to the 
preservation of the American way 
of life. 

“The American public school is 
truly the people’s school and as 
such it is responsible to the peo- 
ple’s will. The degree of success 
with which it fills its role in 
American society is dependent on 
the enlightenment, interest, and 
efforts of American citizens.” 


West Bend Pilot: “It might be 
wise to ‘give an apple to the 
teacher’ this week by editorially 
thanking the many teachers in 
our school system for the splen- 
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The Press Looks at the Schools 


The press of Wisconsin has reported the activities 


of many local education associations and school 


administrators who have promoted American 


Education Week. The belief is that every week 


of the year should be education week. 


did jobs they are doing to help 
educate our young people. 

“The teachers look after our 
‘young folks’ nine months out of 
every year. They teach them as 
best they can how to cope with 
the problems to come. They give 
their entire lives to the educa- 
tion of ‘their children’ even 
though many never marry and 
have children of their own. 

“Teaching is a vocation—a 
grand and great vocation to 
which not all of us can aspire. 
But we can help the teachers by 
cooperating with them. Probably 
one of the best methods of assist- 
ing the teachers of your children 
is by joining your school’s Parent 
Teachers Association.” 


Kewaunee Enterprise: “In to- 
day’s living, education becomes 
increasingly important. To live in 
the era of H-bombs, jet airplanes, 
and atomic energy, our next gen- 
eration and each succeeding one 
is going to need citizens of wis- 
dom, courage, and initiative. 

“If our way of life is to sur- 
vive, we are going to have to turn 
out better scientists than our ene- 
mies, better soldiers, better farm- 
ers, and better businessmen. It is 
no longer a matter of pride to be 
‘the best’—it is now a matter of 
necessity.” 


Fond du Lac Commonwealth 
Reporter: “It seems strange that 
it is necessary to set aside a week 
because all year should be Na- 
tional Education Week and not 
just this brief period in Novem- 
ber. 

“Oddly, a large section of the 
American citizenship is actively 
interested in the schools only 
when some youngster gets into 
trouble or has difficulties with his 


teachers and when governing 
boards start talking about budgets 
and tax rates with which to 
finance education. Their attitude 
is a wrong and selfish one and is 
a major reason for the problems 
so frequently faced by educa- 
tion.” 


Beloit News: “Good schools 
mean happy homes, efficient staffs 
and employes, and interested and 
informed citizens. 

“But good schools cannot be 
taken for granted. Good schools 
are the result of citizens who are 
alert to the things which would 
destroy them. There can be no 
indifference or apathy.” 


Horicon Reporter: “Compared 
to the other countries around the 
globe, American education is the 
pattern for all. It is the main 
reason, without doubt, which has 
installed the United States as the 
‘mostest’ nation of the globe in 
almost everything. The responsi- 
bility for America’s greatness 
rests with its education.” 


Fort Atkinson Jefferson Co. 
Union: “Despite compulsory 
school attendance laws, 15 per 
cent of the children in the so 
called ‘critical’ age group of be- 
tween 14 and 17 years were not 
enrolled in schools at all last year, 
according to the survey. 

“Measures to keep the children 
in school would cost a lot less 
than the expenses incurred, in 
courts and homes once they enter 
the ranks of delinquents. 

“That’s a fact that should be 
well considered by any parent who 
removes his child from the class 
rooms or permits him to drop out 
of his own accord.” 
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Milwaukee Sentinel: “It is axi- 
omatic that every community gets 
only as good schools as it de- 
serves. It is more than a question 
of money; more than just how 
much a community is willing to 
pay for its schools. Everybody 
must work together to achieve 
good schools: parents, school offi- 
cials and board members, teach- 
ers, and all taxpayers. 

“Most Wisconsin communities 
have been fortunate in this re- 
spect. In Wisconsin, and in Mil- 
waukee, the public school system 
can bear comparison with any 
other state in the union. But, like 
liberty, the price of good schools 
is eternal vigilance. Every citizen 
must do his part. The week should 
serve as a reminder of that duty.” 


Delavan Enterprise: ‘“Democ- 
racy in action is exemplified as 
pupils are observed working un- 
der the guidance of well-trained 
teachers who plan pupil activi- 
ties and give their own evalua- 
tions of completed projects. A 
casual visitor may observe panel 
discussions, original plays, and 
plans in the making for school 
parties, folk dances and the ex- 
change of ideas during the dis- 
cussion of serious academic sub- 
jects. To know your schools is of 
major importance, not only to 


parents, but to every Delavan 
citizen.” 
Mosinee Times: “Over the 


years the interest of the parents, 
as well as the taxpayers, in the 
schools of the community has con- 
tinued to lessen until today it is 
almost universally believed that 
the problem of educating our 
young people is strictly one for 
the educators. We believe that 
this attitude is erroneous and if 
continued too long will lead to 
consequences that will not only 
be unfortunate for education but 
also for this nation. The teachers 
of our children need the interest 
and association of the parents 
and taxpayers; and the parents 
and taxpayers have to take a sin- 
cere and understanding interest 
in our educational system. 

“So, next week provides all of 
us with an opportunity to start 
the reversal of the trend of the 
past years, and get back ‘on-the- 
ball.’ Let’s hope that our schools 
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12 o’clock, noon. 


tinction as a local honor. 





WEA Will Honor Board Members 


HE annual award to a school board member for distinguished 

service will be presented on March 25 in connection with the 
joint meeting of administrators and boards. Blanks upon which 
local associations may nominate a board member who has 
achieved a record of outstanding service have been mailed to 
presidents of WEA local associations. Names proposed for the 
honor must be received by the Executive Secretary of WEA, 404 
Insurance Bldg., Madison 5, Wisconsin, no later than February 18, 


The School Boards Association is highly appreciative of the 
annual award which recognizes the esteem our profession holds 
for their efforts. True, there can be but one awardee but the 
board member nominated by his fellow workers prizes the dis- 








are literally ‘swamped’ with vis- 
itors who have accepted the invi- 
tation of the Mosinee Education 
Association to visit school next 
week, and every week after that 
that school is in session.” 


Green Bay Press-Gazette and 
Appleton Post Crescent: “A visi- 
tor at the schools is going to be 
surprised at the scope and depth 
of much of the material. The 
schools have reduced to the ele- 
mentary level science courses that 
high school students took years 
ago. There is better literature, 
both modern and classical, being 
read and taught than ever be- 
fore. There is more emphasis on 
music and art and the realization 
that vocational studies will train 
but will not help a person to be- 
come educated. 

“Neither the private nor the 
public schools have reached any 
pinnacle of perfection. There 
must still be room for better edu- 
cational opportunities for the 
gifted student; it is not ‘undemo- 
cratic’ to offer such opportunities 
any more than it is ‘undemo- 
cratic’ to choose the best players 
for the football teams. In many 
areas there is too much emphasis 
on the physical plant of the school 
building rather than increased 
salaries to draw in better teach- 
ers. But such problems reflect the 
attempts at improvement that 
have been characteristic of the 
growth of the schools in America. 

“Take a first hand look at your 
schools. The view is pretty good.” 


La Crosse Tribune: “Those who 
want good schools for their chil- 


dren can have them. The price is 
continuous interest in their pro- 
gram, clear understanding of 
their aims and methods and in- 
telligent support of things that 
are good. It is important that you 
know your schools and we hope 
that you will visit them fre- 
quently. This week would be a 
good time to start.” 


Wisconsin Rapids Tribune: 
“When schools today stress activ- 
ity, problem solving, direct expe- 
rience, attention to feelings, and 
concern for children’s needs, they 
are not so much practicing pro- 
gressive education as putting to 
use good methods for teaching 
children.” 


Two Rivers Reporter: “It has 
often been said, and bears repeat- 
ing again, that America’s future 
rests on teaching our young citi- 
zens right over wrong, fair play 
over deceit and fraud and gen- 
erosity over selfishness and greed, 
compassion, understanding and 
loyalty, personal responsibility 
and charity are the fundamentals 
of human relationship which 
must be taught our children. 

“The foundations for these 
fundamental teachings must be 
laid in the home. But before they 
can become fixed principles of 
life they must be further 
strengthened by constructive 
teaching in good schools. 

“That is the job the teachers in 
our schools are trying their best 
to accomplish. They will be happy 
to see you and will appreciate vis- 
iting with you. Both of you are 
partners in a wonderful task.” 
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Wisconsin Educators Become Life Members 
In the National Education Association 


ANTIGO 


Dora Dessureau 


APPLETON 


Carrie Morgan 


ARGONNE 


Ralph O. West 


BABCOCK 
Vella Stebbins Vanwormer 
BANGOR 


Mabel L. Berg 


BARABOO 


Kurt R. Schoenoff 


BELOIT 


Royal B. Everill 
Ole J. Kvitle 
Henry C. Rowe 


BLANCHARDVILLE 


Wilma Johnson 


CEDARBURG 


Ruth Mae Hansen 


EAU CLAIRE 


Lawrence Cook 

W. R. Davies 
Leonard Haas 
Allen W. Higgins 
*Jennie L. Webster 


EDGERTON 


Gordon M. Bly 


GREENDALE 


John Rea Ambruster 


HAUGEN 


George M. Wavrunek 


HURLEY 


Joseph E. Murphy 
Janet E. Reid 


JANESVILLE 


Joan Block 


KAUKAUNA 


Maybelle M. Franseen 


KENOSHA 


Ruth Bahlert 
Catherine Behrens 
J. C. Chapel 

Mrs. Harry L. Ferris 
Harry W. Foght 
Margaret C. Telfar 
George N. Tremper 
Jane E. Vernon 


LA CROSSE 


*Edgar C. Knowlton 
Frances L. Swain 
Lenore F. Wilson 
Lois K. Woods 


LAKE GENEVA 


E. N. E. Schear 


LOYAL 


James R. Thomas 


MADISON 


E. R. Brann 

John Callahan 
Kathryn S. Counsell 
Wm. T. Darling 
Herman L. Ekern 
John Guy Fowlkes 
Armand F, Ketterer 
R. L. Liebenberg 
Adah L. Miner 
Russell L. Moberley 
Leonard A. Waehler 
H. C. Weinlick 


MANITOWOC 

Alexander Georgiady 
MAYVILLE 

*Andrew J. Magyar 

Woodrow J. Sizer 
MENOMONIE 

Frederick W. Jungck 
MERRILL 

G. T. Longbotham 
MILWAUKEE 

A. L. Aldinger 

Romeo R. Bedecker 

Fred G. Bishop 

Elden A. Bond 

Marshall E. Born 

Beverly A. Burling 

Ralph G. Chamberlin 

Peter E. Erickson 

Eula Marie Jandell 

Wm. C. Knoelk 

*Edith Luedke 

Neil F. Martin 

Edith F. Mayer 

Mrs. Marion H. Maynard 

Raymond Mohr 

J. David O’Dea 

Milton C. Potter 

George R. Rankin 

Walter Rilling 

Anthony J. Scholter 

Peter Weiner 
MUSKEGO 

Alice M. Scott 
OCONTO 

L. W. Fulton 
OCONTO FALLS 

*E, A. Moede 


‘OMRO 


Henry B. Patch 
OSHKOSH 

Herbert C. Dorham 

Karine Kjolseth 

Alma Therese Link 
PHILLIPS 

Wm. Milne 
PLATTEVILLE 

Asa M. Royce 
PLYMOUTH 

Wm. F. Osius 
RACINE 

Elisabeth Hood 

Laura E. Kimpel 

*Lloyd Moseng 

G. L. Ritter 

R. C. Winger 
RANDOLPH 

A. P. Horkheimer 
RHINELANDER 

Jesse M. Reed 
R'CE LAKE 


Arthur W. Rindlisbacher 


RIVER FALLS 
Henry Davee 
SHEBOYGAN 
Henry E. Smith 
SHEBOYGAN FALLS 
L. O. Tetzlaff 
SPOONER 
Henry J. Antholz 
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S. R. SLADE 
NEA Director 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


STEVENS POINT 
O. W. Neale 
STURTEVANT 
Edith McEachron 
SUPERIOR 
Richard Bromley 
Maurice Hennessy 
*Leslie W. Johnson 
Gudrun McCartan 
Vera C. Rehnstrand 
WASHBURN 
*Ailen Arthur Anderson 
WATERTOWN 
Roger B. Holtz 
WAUKESHA 
George O. Banting 
Alida Degeler 
J. E. Worthington 
WAUSAU 
Henry Ahrnsbrak 
Wanda H. Hopp 
Casper P. Larson 
*S. R. Slade 
WAUWATOSA 
Edith R. Boyce 





*Eleanor R. Brouwer 
Virgie Howard 
Walter Fay Karst 

A. W. Krueger 

Ray McCrory 

H. Thoburn Ralph 
Ivan L. Swancutt 
John A. Walecka 


WEST ALLIS 


Sam M. Essock 
*Lois June Mehner 
Harry B. Nash 


WHITEWATER 


Jean Hinds 


WINNECONNE 


G. R. Leistikow 


WOODRUFF 


C. R. Wentland 


VERONA 


Albert C. Jones 


VIROQUA 


Tilda R. Natwick 
Leva Thompson 


* New Life Members—Dec. 1, 1952-Oct. 9, 1953. 


The National Education Association voted unani- 
mously on October 14, 1952, to launch a campaign 





My name is 
I live at 
Street 


Wisconsin 


stalment. 





Copy of Enrollment Form 


I want to help make a new headquarters build- 
ing a reality. Please enroll me as a life mem- 
ber of the National Education Association. 
Please send the Gold Emblem, Life Member- 
ship Certificate, and Special Life Membership 
Card to the address below. I understand that 
I am to receive the NEA Journal, the NEA 
Research Bulletin, and the annual volume of 
Proceedings—for life. 


City Zone State 
Sponsored by S. R. Slade, NEA Director for 


I wish to use the following payment plan. En- 
closed is payment on my membership.* 
$150—full payment 
$25 a year for 6 years 
$50 a year for 3 years 
$15 a year for 10 years 
*If you have already paid annual dues of $5 or $10 


for the current year, this amount will be credited up 
to August 31 as partial payment on your first in- 











to raise a $5,000,000 building fund. This money is 
to be used to expand the existing NEA facilities 
and service program, and to have a headquarters 
in the nation’s capitol that will be a credit to the 
profession. 

At present office space for 200 workers is occu- 
pied by 500 making poor working conditions and 
limiting staff effectiveness. The headquarters staff 
is now using a converted warehouse, a converted 
residence, a converted hotel, a converted garage 
and an office building. Both the service program 
and the staff of NEA must continue to expand in 
order to meet the needs of increasing school en- 
rollments, more teachers and more NEA members. 
The present NEA enrollment totals 520,422. 

Several methods of raising the money for this 


building fund have been enumerated: life member- 
ship, which will be earmarked for the building 
fund, contributions of $2 a member for each of five 
years, special contributions including bequests, me- 
morial gifts, and most important, increased mem- 
bership in the NEA. 


Several Wisconsin people have written me con- 
cerning NEA memberships. For others who might 
be interested in NEA life memberships, I am in- 
serting the following copy of an enrollment form. 
Study the form carefully, and if you wish an offi- 
cial form please write and I will see that it is pro- 
vided promptly. 


An explanation of the others will be forthcoming 
at a later date. 





and time in packaging and mail- 


NEA Delegates to Be Chosen _=— attention is drawn to 


these points at this time: 





HE 1950 Representative As- 

sembly voted that 12 dele- 
gates from the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association to the NEA 
annual convention be elected by 
direct ballot. The Executive Com- 
mittee directed that the two be 
elected by WEA members from 
each district as shown on the ac- 
companying map. 

The 1954 convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association will 
be held in New York City, June 
27-July 2. ‘ 

A person may be nominated by 
a petition signed by no less than 
20 WEA members which nomi- 
nating petition shall be sent to 
the Executive Secretary of WEA, 
404 Insurance Building, Madison 
3, Wis., and must be received by 
him not later than January 20, 
twelve o’clock noon. Be sure that 
the nominee is a member of the 
NEA and willing to serve if 
elected. Also consult the map to 
be certain that the person nomi- 
nated and the signers who sub- 
mit the name reside in the same 
district. 

In the February Journal the 
persons nominated for each dis- 
trict will be listed. It will include 
ballots for each district which 
can be clipped from the page and 
upon which each WEA member 
can write the names of two per- 
sons nominated in his or her dis- 
trict. The ballot shall be sent to 
the WEA Executive Secretary 
and be received by him not later 
than March 11, twelve o’clock 
noon. Ballots will then be counted 
and the results announced. 
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Conducting the nominations 
and elections thru the Journal 
was decided upon by the Execu- 
tive Committee for several rea- 
sons. It precludes the necessity 
of circularizing the entire mem- 
bership, carries the information 
to all members, obviates the dis- 
tribution of ballots by local asso- 
ciations to its members, and saves 
an inestimable amount of expense 
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1. Adhere to strict boundaries in 
nominating. 


2. Be sure that a nominating peti- 
tion is signed by no less than 20 
WEA members. 


3. Since mail may be delayed be sure 
to mail the nomination early 
enough to assure its arrival in the 
office of the Executive Secretary 
no later than noon of January 20. 


4. Be on the alert for the list of the 
nominees in the February Journal. 
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Facts to Consider in Any Integration 
Of Teacher Retirement with Social Security 


HIS report has been formulated jointly by the 
WEA office staff and WEA Retirement Com- 
mittee. Points listed were discussed at locals presi- 
dents meetings for clarification and improvement. 
Members are aware that in some states social 
security and the retirement system have been inte- 
grated. While Wisconsin teachers do not presently 
face this problem, information on the implications 
of integration is a necessity. 

In the report of the WEA Retirement Committee 
to the Representative Assembly it was pointed out 
that inclusion of teachers under social security 
with section 42.531 in the state law the contrac- 
tual status of the retirement system would be im- 
paired. It is the belief that members will consider 
critically any move changing the present contrac- 
tual system to a non-contractual one. This is ex- 
plained in the committee report which will appear 
in the January Journal and should be read by all. 

The report also emphasized that under integra- 
tion some features of the retirement system would 
be exchanged for social security. Many advanta- 
geous features would be surrendered to acquire 
some less beneficial. 

Under integration a member does not retain all 
of the original retirement benefits plus social secu- 
rity. Analyses show that the retirement system 
provides more fully for retirement needs than does 
social security. Should favorable provisions be ex- 
changed for unfavorable provisions? The attempt 
has herein been made to summarize the case as 
concisely and thoroly as possible in order that Wis- 
consin teachers may give serious thought to one of 
the most important issues which has arisen in 
years. If any phases have been omitted the com- 
mittee or WEA office will be glad to be informed. 

There is no criticism of social security as such. 
The system has afforded needed assistance to mil- 
lions of our fellow citizens. However, it is our con- 
tention that it should not be used to weaken exist- 
ing local and state retirement systems after years 
of effort were devoted to create them. 


A. Unfavorable Factors 


1. Under social security no retirement benefits are pay- 


able until age 65. Under the teachers’ retirement sys- 
tem, when certain conditions have been met, half salary 
provisions become available at age 60 and the $2 guar- 
antee at age 55. If integrated, retirement benefits at 
these ages would be replaced by benefits at 65. 

2. Social security has no disability provisions. 

3. After retirement under social security one may not 
earn more than $75 in employment covered under the 
law without loss of benefits for that month. Retirement 
under teachers’ systems does not prevent any amount 
of earnings outside of teaching. 

4, Many teachers already have coverage under social secu- 
rity which they acquired during vacation periods. If 
integrated with retirement the outside coverage thus 
earned would be of no advantage. 
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‘“‘Why can’t we have Federal Social 

Security as other state employes have?”’ 
is a question frequently asked by 

teachers. Before you answer this query 


we suggest that you review these facts. 


. Social security does not provide various options at re- 


tirement. Teachers retirement offers numerous options. 


. Under social security the total amount a husband and 


wife receive is curtailed upon the death of either one. 


. Under social security salary deductions begin regard- 


less of age. Under teachers retirement at age 25. 


. Maximum individual benefit under social security is $85 


a month. Under teachers plan it is $200, and more if 
the member’s account is in sufficient amount. 


. Eighty per cent of the teachers in our public schools 


are women. Many of them teach less than 10 years and 
numbers of these would not ever work in positions cov- 
ered by social security. They will not gain the 40 quar- 
ters of coverage needed to qualify for benefits, hence, 
would receive no returns, not even a return of their 
personal contributions. Under our retirement system 
these people upon ceasing to teach can withdraw all 
their personal contributions with interest after six 
months notice. In addition, after age 50, they are en- 
titled to all of the state’s contribution with interest. 
Death after 65 for a person under social security, de- 
spite many years of coverage and payments, without 
dependents ends any claim on the fund except for the 
nominal death benefit. The death benefit is only three 
times the primary benefit, the maximum for which is 
$255. 

Since social security is operated by the federal govern- 
ment any exchange in benefits means a loss of local and 
state control vs. federal control. It is reasonable to as- 
sume that our problems can be discussed and resolved 
with more satisfaction on the state level than on the 
federal level. 

The State Teachers Retirement System is contractual 
with the exception of section 42.531. Social security is 
non-contractual. Non-contractual retirement benefits 
may be reduced or repealed. If the teachers retirement 
system is integrated with secial security with 42.531 in 
the statutes the retirement system stands in danger. 
In states where teachers have been put under social 
security the two systems have been integrated or been 
put under social security only. Experience in the 1953 
legislature shows there is no chance of getting present 
full retirement benefits plus secial security. 


. Teachers may have a contractual relationship under 


Chapter 463, Laws of 1947, which specifies a payment 
of 6% of their salary into the retirement deposit fund. 
This does not provide that 414,% go to their fund and 
14,% (or more in the future) to social security unless 
it is mutually agreed to by the teachers and the state. 


Factors in Social Security Which Are Favorable: 


. Experience and credits are transferable from state to 


state. 


. A young married man with several children would, in 


case of death, have larger benefits for his wife and 
minor children than he could have acquired under the 
teacher retirement system. 


. Social security benefits are not subject to Federal In- 


come Taxes. 
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Wisconsin Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards Reports Progress 


Approved by the Representative Assembly, Milwaukee, November 5, 1953 


HE work of the commission to date has cen- 

tered largely in the area of teacher certifica- 
tion. The focal point of the commission was so 
established because the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction had initiated a move to bring cer- 
tification policies forward and invited assistance. 
Further, the commission members felt that thru 
a consideration of certification policies by the 
teachers of the state the members could best focus 
the attention and thinking of Wisconsin’s teachers 
on the need for study and for better understanding 
of what professional standards are. The teachers 
would also understand Wisconsin’s status in the 
effort to firmly establish the concept that teaching 
is a real profession and one that calls for adequate 
preparation of its members and continued growth 
in service. 

The commission has held five two-day meetings 
(not including the most recent one—November 4) 
since the last report was made to this Represen- 
tative Assembly. People engaged in teacher edu- 
cation in our colleges, people employing teachers, 
and teachers themselves have come before the com- 
mission and have thus become parties to the pro- 
gram of improved teacher education. Commission 
members have met with professional and lay 
groups about the state to outline the modern think- 
ing concerning the advancement of teacher prepa- 
ration. Our members and other Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association representatives have met as a part 
of the Regional and National meetings of the Na- 
tional Education Association Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Standards. 
Members have been invited to and have partici- 
pated in the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education official visitations to Wisconsin 
State Colleges, Stout Institute, and the University 
of Wisconsin. They will participate in the remain- 
ing college visitations this fall. They have served 
an important function as members of the visitation 
group and have added to the prestige of the teach- 
ers of Wisconsin. 

As a result of conferences with the commission, 
many teacher groups have rendered significant con- 
tributions to areas of teacher education. 

A special committee set up by the Wisconsin 
Educational and Vocational Guidance Association 
studied the certification of guidance directors and 
counselors and has submitted a very comprehensivé 
report. A committee of representatives of Wiscon- 
sin’s music teachers’ associations presented recom- 
mended majors and minors. The art committee is 
at work. A special group presented recommended 
requirements for teachers of all types of handi- 
capped children. 

A committee representing the Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion worked diligently and suggested a pattern for 
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the establishment of physical education minors in 
Wisconsin colleges. This committee was made up 
of college educators, physical education teachers, 
superintendents, principals, and a state depart- 
ment member. This minor which establishes desir- 
able competencies but which allows each college to 
develop its own individuality has been submitted 
to the colleges and has been well received. The same 
committee produced a very notable set of criteria 
for the inclusion of sufficient work in health, safety, 
and physical education within the pattern for the 
training of elementary teachers. The commission 
has recommended both to the consideration of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

Commission approval has been given to the pro- 
posed certification of administrators. Furthermore, 
committees are at work on proposed certification 
standards for visual aids directors, for school psy- 
chologists ,and for school social workers. All rec- 
ommendations will be presented to the State Super- 
intendent for his consideration. 

The Wisconsin Education Association Executive 
Committee approved the commission’s recommen- 
dation that the Wisconsin Handbook for Teachers 
be planned and printed. The task of handling the 
project was turned over to the commission. A com- 
mittee was appointed, the contents planned, and 
writers selected. At present the first rough draft 
is in the hands of the commission and is being 
studied. 

In respectfully presenting this report to the 
WEA Representative Assembly, the commission 
urges the members of this assembly to assume in- 
creasing responsibilities in certain areas of pro- 
fessional importance. 

1. The preparation of teachers. The administrators of 
Wisconsin and thru them the public school critic 
teachers must more clearly recognize their respon- 
sibility and their opportunity for doing more to 
assist in the development of good teachers thru the 
student teaching programs. 

2. Perhaps we should take a leaf from the experience 


of Kansas where the teachers canvassed the state 
to get good retired teachers to go back into teaching. 

3. All members of the Wisconsin Education Association 
must learn to appreciate the need for a concerted 
cooperative interest in the improvement of teach- 
ing in Wisconsin thru support of adequate teacher 
preparation policies. If professional standards are to 
be raised, the momentum and determination shouid 
come from the membership itself. 


WISCONSIN COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDU- 
CATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


R. F, Lewis, Madison, Chairman; FRED BREWER, South 
Milwaukee; BEATRICE BURGDORFF, Waukesha; N. P. Cup- 
ERY, Shawano; Mrs. Woops Dreyrus, Milwaukee; GLEN 
Eyre, Madison; R. C. GOTHAM, Stevens Point; ELLA M. 
HANAWALT, Milwaukee; MOLLIE LrEopotp, Milwaukee; 
ALMA THERESE LINK, Oshkosh; O. H. PLENZKE, Madison; 
L. O. TETZLAFF, Sheboygan Falls; CLypE M. SHIELDS, 
Waukesha 

December, 195? 
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Saturday Review 


“This will teach you not to hit people.” 


Dear Bennett: 


Do you remember, one lovely 
starlit evening on the desert a few 
weeks ago, our discussing at some 
length and with a good deal of 
parental acrimony, the proper 
method of bringing up children? 
That usually discerning and ex- 
tremely wise lady, your wife, dis- 
agreed violently and somewhat 
haughtily, I thought, at the 
nethod we use in our house, but 
I thought you showed unusual in- 
terest in our experiment and 
silently longed to apply it your- 
self, so I pass it on to you and to 
any other frantic and harassed 
parents who, like ourselves, were 
damn near ready for the booby- 
hatch until The Klobber Method 
came into our home. : 

The Klobber Method was dis- 
covered, or rather invented, by 
Ernest J. Klobber, a Viennese 
psychiatrist who, at the time of 
the discovery of the method 
which was to bear his name, was 
a staunch believer in the modern 
and accepted formula for rearing 
children. Give them a reason for 
everything—watch out for 
traumas—plenty of love and secu- 
rity—and never a harsh word. So 
great an exponent of this formula 
was Professor Klobber that, at 
the time of his discovery, the Pro- 
fessor, who has six children of 
his own, was about to be carted 
off to a sanitarium in a state of 
complete nervous collapse; a con- 
dition any modern parent will 
understand at once. As the 
stretcher was being carried out 
of the house one of the children 
aimed a kick at it which, with un- 
erring childlike aim, landed ex- 
actly where it was meant to land. 
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The Klobber Method 








By special permission from Bennett Cerf and the 


Saturday Review we are reprinting the following 


letter which appeared in his column, ‘‘Trade Winds,” 


in the Saturday Review. It is your privilege to agree 


or disagree with some methods of discipline. 


Whose’s right is a matter of opinion. 


The Professor, though thoroughly 
used to being kicked by his chil- 
dren, was under mild sedation at 
the time and it may have been 
this that caused a curious reflex 
action on the Professor’s part. 
Bringing his arm up from the 
stretcher, he brought his hand 
down with a good sharp crack on 
the child’s head. There was an 
anguished howl from the child— 
first time in its life no reason had 
been given for an action—but the 
effect on the Professor was star- 
tling. He leaped up from the 
stretcher and gave each of the 
other five kiddies in turn a good 
smart crack over the head—a 
Klobber, as he afterward termed 
it—and never went near the sani- 
tarium. Instead, in suddenly ex- 
cellent spirits and health, he be- 
gan to develop The Klobber 
Method. No reason was given for 
anything. ‘‘No” meant “no” and 
“ves” meant “yes,” and trauma 
or no trauma, at the first hint of 
an argument the children got a 
Klobber, and life, for the Profes- 
sor and his good wife, was livable 
for the first time since the patter 
of little feet had thundered thru 
the house. 

Like all great discoveries, how- 
ever, The Klobber Method met 
with furious opposition on the 
part of educators and progressive 
parent organizations, and it was 
not until a refinement of the 
Method was suggested by an as- 
sistant of the Professor’s that it 
began to meet with popuiar, if 


secretive, approval. The Profes- 
sor’s assistant, one Heinrich 
Klonk, suggested that—since a 
good Klobber usually left a tell- 
tale lump—a short side-swipe, or 
a Klonk, in other words, would do 
the trick just as well, and to hell 
with P-TA’s and such. Heinrich 
Klonk is one of the unsung heroes 
of our time for, though he gets 
small credit for The Klobber 
Method, his little refinement 
worked like a charm, and the 
word “Klonk” echoes thru thou- 
sands of peaceful homes like a 
balm. 

The charm of the method, my 
dear Bennett, is its utter sim- 
plicity. In place of long hours of 
dreary explanation that Daddy 
cannot work if Junior bangs on 
the radiator and if Daddy cannot 
work and make money, how will 
we go to the circus; in place of 
that tortured quiet between hus- 
band and wife in the long night 
hours as to which one warped the 
childish id by-refusing to allow 
the hot-foot to be applied to 
Uncle Robert; in place of all that 
—just “Klonk’”! and serenity 
reigns. It is the greatest inven- 
tion since the wheel, my dear fel- 
low, and as your wife seems to 
object to it, try it on her first 
instead of the children and let me 
know the results. I’ll still be out 
here—three thousand miles away 
—but I’d like to know what hap- 
pens. 

Ever yours, 
S/Moss HART 








Generally there is much emphasis on differences 


between individuals. Perhaps for this month, at 


least, we might look for 


The Common Elements 


HIS being the month of De- 

cember perhaps we may be 
permitted the luxury of a short 
homily on good will. 


In a recent NAEB (National 
Association of Educational 
Broadcasters) Tape, On the Bear 
Rug the story is told of how 
George Eliot (Marion Evans) 
came to be one of our great nov- 
elists. In brief, here is the story: 


Brought up in rather narrow 
and rigid surroundings, George 
Eliot, with her prodigious mind, 
soon found herself at odds with 
her mid-Victorian environment. 
Fortunately for her during this 
trying period, she had the sympa- 
thetic ear of Charles Bray and his 
wife, who became her intellectual 
mentors. It was the custom of 
these three to retire on an after- 
noon to a beautiful patch of 
ground, christened the Bear Rug, 
to feed their minds by vigorous 





Emphasis ... not on differences ... 


and enlightening discussions. In 
time, however, even the presence 
of a few sympathetic auditors 
could not keep George Eliot from 
coming to serious disagreement 
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with the views of her father. She 
felt that unless she found some 
solution to her problems she 
would have to leave home. 

At this crisis in her life, she 
received an invitation to visit her 
brother who lived in the country 
among the wild and secluded 
moors. She immediately accepted 
the invitation as an opportunity 
to think out her problems as she 





. . » but on common elements. 


wandered over the rather solitary 
but beautiful countryside. 


Life on the Moors 


Among the simple but honest 
people of the moors she found a 
new insight which would permit 
her to maintain a free mind yet 
enable her to continue to live 
with those she loved. 

She had discovered for herself 
a simple yet fundamental truth. 
In the words of the psychology 
of the time, she saw that it was 
often the intellect which divided 
people and feelings which united 
them. In other words she saw 
that the fundamental needs and 
desires of people were the same. 
Said she to herself: “Why not 
emphasize common sentiments 
rather than small differences in 
thinking which may temporarily 
feed the ego?” 
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News and Views Department of 
Public Instruction 


George Eliot returned home, 
discussed her new viewpoint with 
her mentors and, at their sugges- 
tion, decided to write novels to 
help bring people together. As a 
result we have today such mas- 
terpieces of balanced thought and 
feeling as Adam Bede, The Mill 
on the Floss and Silas Marner. 

Yet, George Eliot cannot be 
accused of being a sentimentalist. 
It is said that even Herbert 
Spencer, that man of extreme 
cold intellectual temperament, 
that man who would read no nov- 
els, made a point of excepting 
those of George Eliot. 


Emphasis on Differences 

In teaching today we are told 
we must learn to observe differ- 
ences among pupils and to learn 
to respect them. And yet is it not 
somewhat paradoxically true that 
it is because of the underlying 
common human qualities that we 
know are there that we feel we 
must respect these differences? If 
this were not so would we not be 
likely to recognize only those dif- 
ferences which we like or admire? 

Today there is so much em- 
phasis upon devisive qualities. 
The more education we get the 
more we seem to put a premium 
upon small intellectual differ- 
ences. Small differences in point 
of view are magnified to become 
objects of contention. 

We have learned from Thorn- 
dyke that we should help pupils 
to see the common elements among 
somewhat different but similar 
learning situations. Can we not 
also learn from George Eliot and 
others to help youngsters and our 
associates to find the common ele- 
ments of thought and feeling 
which will bring us into working 
and living agreement? 


December, 1953 
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Wisconsin Historical Society 


OYS born and reared upon 
Wisconsin farms have made 
good in many lines. 

You likely have known many 
boys from the Wisconsin farm 
short course and know well some 
of the outstanding work they have 
done on their farms and in their 
rural communities. They’ve been 
a grand lot and have had much to 
do with developing and -improv- 
ing the agriculture of the state. 

It would be interesting to list 
a few of the great surgeons and 
other medical men who started 
life upon Wisconsin farms. We 
all have good reasons to be proud 
of these men who have helped to 
make medical history. 

And it would be interesting to 
review work of Wisconsin farm 
boys who have made names for 
themselves and for us in the fields 
of law, of science, of education, 
and of industry. These are great 
stories well worth writing—par- 
ticularly for the benefit of young 
people now growing up. 


Promoting Conservation 


But instead of writing about 
groups of our boys who have 
made good, let’s just think what 
one Wisconsin farm boy did in 
the field of conservation and in 
starting our national park sys- 
tem. 
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John Muir 
1838-1914 


Teachers and students in Mar- 
quette County will likely know we 
have in mind one from their own 
area—John Muir, once of Buffalo 
Township in the southern por- 
tion of their county. 

Some of you, particularly you 
younger folks, may wonder why 
we write so highly of John Muir, 
the Wisconsin farm boy who un- 
aided save by understanding 
teachers and friends, carved for 
himself a name among the great 
leaders in the field of conserva- 
tion of natural resources. 

Explain why are named after 
him a glacier in Alaska, a na- 
tional monument in California, a 
beautiful outlook on the campus 
of the University of Wisconsin, a 
mountain and other geographic 
points of interest and you'll have 
the answer to your question. In 
case you still need to be convinced 
ask yourselves why are there 
schools named after him in lead- 
ing cities of the West and why he 
is considered an outstanding 
leader of his time—and possibly 
of all time—in American conser- 
vation. 

To help you answer your ques- 
tions it might be well for us to 
visit, in imagination at least, the 
early boyhood homes of John 
Muir on the shores of Fountain 
Lake and then wander three or 
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four miles cross country to Hick- 
ory Hill. So that you may know 
the area why not get out a road 
map of Wisconsin and locate the 
Muir country? First locate a 
crossing of county trunk high- 
ways F and O north of Portage 
and northwest of Pardeeville. 
You’ll then be getting into Muir’s 
wandering and wondering 
grounds. 


Migrates to Wisconsin 

Now recall it was just a year 
after Wisconsin became a state 
that John Muir came with his 
father to the then wild frontier 
of America here in Wisconsin. He 
worked, first near Enis Lake 
(Fountain Lake) and later on 
Hickory Hill, clearing farms from 
the wilderness. A friend of John 
Muir from whom I had a letter 
recently wrote that, like Lincoln, 
Muir was self-taught, reading 
books, studying, and experiment- 
ing in the cellar of his farm home 
by candlelight in early morning 
hours before his hard days’ work 
started on the farm. Let me set 
down more of what this old friend 
wrote. Here it is: 

“When Muir was 21, never hav- 
ing been in school since his boy- 
hood, he left the farm to attend 
the University of Wisconsin, 
where he earned his way by 
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teaching in vacation and working 
at odd jobs. He was mainly in- 
terested in natural science and 
mechanics. He had already shown 
great inventive genius while on 
the farm, fashioning wooden 
clocks, barometers, thermometers, 
etc., and intended to make me- 
chanical invention his life work. 
However, shortly after he left the 
University, a steel splinter pene- 
trated one of his eyes, and for 
practical purposes he lost its 
sight. He gave up all idea of fur- 
ther mechanical work and started 
on his famous trips of explora- 
tion. 

“On foot he made an extensive 
trip into Canada, botanizing as 
he went. Then he made his famous 
thousand-mile walk from Indiana 


to Florida, intending to go on 
and explore the Amazon River 
region with its tropical birds, 
trees, butterflies, and animals. A 
fever prostrated him for many 
months and, unable to connect 
with a ship for South America, 
he took passage for California, 
via the Isthmus of Panama. He 
had read of the discovery of 
Yosemite Valley, and the descrip- 
tion of its fabulous wonders had 
so impressed him that, as if 
drawn irresistibly by a magnet, 
as soon as he landed in San Fran- 
cisco he crossed the bay and set 
out on foot into the San Joaquin 
Valley, where he waded knee deep 
in a sea of wild flowers.” 

John Muir was the prime 
mover in the creation of Yosemite 


National Park, which Congress 
established in 1890. 

It will interest young people to 
know that Muir got the inspira- 
tion for our national park system 
from old Fountain Lake in our 
Marquette County. Late in life 
he told how he had tried to buy 
40 acres adjoining Fountain Lake 
in order that the flowers and 
shrubs, native to that area, might 
take over, This, he said, supplied 
the inspiration for his leadership 
in saving, for successive genera- 
tions, our great park areas. 

We all owe a tremendous debt 
to John Muir for awakening the 
public to the consciousness of the 
crying need for the conservation 
of our natural heritage of scenic 
beauty. 





Leave Practices in Wisconsin 


oo questionnaire re- 
turned to the WEA Re- 
search Department by 93 per cent 
of the school districts operating 
schools with grades one thru 
twelve reveals that a majority of 
Wisconsin schools allow the mini- 
mum requirement of five days 
sick-leave each year, accumula- 
tive to 30 days. Thirty-nine cities, 
21 villages, and 22 vocational 
schools allow additional sick-leave 
with a range of 6-10 days per 
year accumulative to a range of 
40 days to no-limit. 


Below are listed other leave 
practices in which the teacher is 
allowed leave without loss of pay: 


of 
C 


97.7 of the schools allow leave 
to attend educational 
meetings. 

95.9 of the schools allow leave 
in case of death in the 
teachers immediate fam- 
ily. 

81.7 of the schools allow leave 
to visit other schools. 

78.5 of the schools allow leave 


in case of illness in the 
immediate family. 

62.7 of the schools allow leave 
in case of a court sum- 
mons. 

35.7 of the schools allow leave 
for professional study.* 

25.4 of the schools allow leave 
for religious holidays. 

22.0 of the schools allow leave 
for exchange teaching in 
a foreign country. 

16.5 of the schools allow leave 
for exchange teaching in 
the United States. 

Below is a tabulation of leave 

practices (not including sick- 
leave) : 


Vocational Vocational 
Cities Villages Schools Cities Villages Schools 
Death in Immediate Family: Religious Holidays: 
wes: == See Sie a perme forse | 267 36 GH era Sa ek 25 75 
Se a a a eee ee meee 1 11 0 Pe ae Ee AE Ae ee 67 150 1 
INO OUCY ao ee | 5 1 EQ NOU: (ons ure Sein 25 58 15 
To Visit Other Schools: Professional Study* : 
ee a ee |, | 226 30 OS) <2 ho IO Nn eee ea ee ee 69 74 13 
ti ae cia chee 6 | 1 1 ah See AR NY SSRI SRN eed coe ae ge 35 146 6 
NO WOUCY, W262 -eeee cee AO 26 6 PIO ROMON: soak en ee 13 63 18 
Court Summons: Exchange Teaching in United 
re path fee ones aah hs 78 171 25 States: 
Os fie es ich torn WE 64 4 Be ee Boe eo 33 6 
NOT SONCY fiose oct sn ee as 48 8 ee ee ee 53 152 16 
‘ ; Co] 20) ee ee ee ee 31 98 15 
Attend Educational Meetings: ‘ : alte 
Woe 115 277 35 Exchange Teaching in Foreign 
ee 1 4 1 Country: 
No Policy ig 1 ey ee aa io 1 2 1 OS re ee eal hn Sa i 57 33 6 
Pate eo a et Lc: ne ee aA Leas ee eeeane 34 154 16 
Illness in Immediate Family: No Policy ------------------ 26 96 15 
OE Se ee eee an ae ee 99 215 29 *The only cities or villages that give remuneration to 
No 13 50 > teachers on leave for professional study are: Milwaukee— 
2 Bee cee oe ae ee a i half pay; Shorewood—$1,000; Elcho, Menomonee Falls, and 
No Policy se ey pu eh natias eos eaten as les ee ) 18 0 Mondovi—regular salary, less substitute pay. 
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Comments by the Editor . . . 


Status of Retired Teacher Law 


HORTLY after the law granting certain retired 

teachers increased annuities if they registered 
as substitute teachers became effective the State 
Superintendent requisitioned necessary forms to 
send to those eligible. The request for printing was 
rejected by a state agency on the question of con- 
stitutionality of Chapter 434 and the action for a 
Supreme Court test was under way. The Superin- 
tendent was thereby estopped from compiling a 
roster of substitute teachers. The case is scheduled 
for argument before the court on December 4 and 
the decision is expected in January. If the law is 
upheld Supt. Watson will then be authorized to 
proceed to determine the list and order payments. 
Obviously, this would further delay relief for a 
needy group. 

In order to expedite the necessary procedure, 
the WEA has sent the application blanks to those 


eligible. They are to be sent to the WEA office 
which will turn them over to the State Superin- 
tendent. It goes without saying that in extracting 
the names of those who may apply from the volumi- 
nous records of the State Teachers Retirement 
Board some names may have been inadvertently 
omitted. 

To rectify any errors of omission the help of 
WEA members is earnestly solicited in behalf of 
those affected. It is suggested that if our readers 
locate any eligible retirants who did not receive the 
application form that they be urged to write the 
WEA office and blanks will be furnished promptly. 
WEA members will recognize in this plea for as- 
sistance a sincere desire to enable the State Super- 
intendent to discharge his responsibility in the best 
interests of those on the substitute roster. 


Nominal Increase for Faculties Fails 


E DOUBT that an appreciable number of leg- 

islators will ‘point with pride” to the failure 
of the October session to approve a meager pay 
increase for state college and university faculties. 
Neither sympathy nor evasive explanations will 
soothe the teachers’ disappointment. It was a re- 
currence of the tactics used in June to kill WEA’s 
retirement bill, 95S. The deplorable fact is in the 
manner of doing, the wilful, stubborn opposition 


in certain Assembly spots. In the case of the salary 
bill as with the retirement bill, the Senate passed 
both but in the Assembly they were choked off by 
parliamentary devices directed from the same cor- 
ner, thus thwarting the will of the majority. This 
way of handling legislation is quite at variance 
with the way teachers explain it to the pupils from 
civics books. 


Hackney Dinner Atlantic City AASA 


OU asked for it. It was a pleasure to arrange 

it. That popular demand event—the Wisconsin 
Dinner at Hackney’s Restaurant on the Boardwalk. 
The only chance for Badgerites scattered along 
miles of surf hotels to have a mass meeting will be 
at 6:00 P.M., February 15, in Hackney’s Marine 
Hall. Be there promptly. You may order as you 


Odd Lot Department 


T IS good to find that as of November 13 there is 
an increase of 1,084 in Wisconsin NEA member- 
ship over same date a year ago. Fine! Let’s keep 


the upswing going. ... WEA membership also up. 
Was 24,518 on November 21 for all-time peak. May 
top 25,000 this year... . That convention platform 


call for a first meeting of schoo] ham radio oper- 
ators resulted in an organization of the group... . 
The Representative Assembly adopted all resolu- 
tions of the Committee. Amended one by request- 
ing WEA office to investigate existing scholarships 
in other states for inducing entrance to teacher 
training in areas of greatest shortage. ... “It 
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like from a big menu. Many wear the lobster bib. 
Everybody invited to the fun. No speeches and you 
will easily make the evening program. Reserva- 
tions must be made with the WEA Executive Sec- 
retary before February 10. Bring friends but make 
reservations for them. 


costs $560 to rehabilitate a disabled person into 
employment. But it costs $600 each year to keep 
him on public assistance,” says EDPRESS.... To 
study the involved relationships between federal 
and state governments, President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed a 25 member commission. . . . We hope 
Newsweek is correct in its forecast that “partial 
exemption of retirement income by teachers and 
similar groups” is in the tax revision picture of the 
next Congress. (Hope you read Florence Price’s 
article in November Journal). ... WEA employed 
legal counsel to file a brief with the Supreme Court 
in support of the retired teachers law. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT 


Sarah Caldwell Heads EPC 


Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, teacher in 
Akron, Ohio, and former NEA presi- 
dent was chosen chairman of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission last 
month. The announcement was made by 
by the new secretary of the Commis- 
sion, Howard E. Wilson. Supt. N. D. 
McCombs of Des Moines is vice-chair- 
man. 


Radio Programs in Marinette 


Marinette Schools are on the air for 
15 consecutive weeks over radio station 
WMAM thru the courtesy of the Ansul 
Chemical Co. of that city. The firm has 
donated a part of its civic and social 
reports hour each week to the local 
schools. A meaningful list of 15 topics 
is being presented which should con- 
tribute materially to a grasp of school 
objectives by the public. 

The possibility is that there are pub- 
lic spirited companies in other cities 
ready to cooperate with the schools in 
a similar way. 


WEA Staff Surprises “Mike” 


Twenty years ago, Dec. 1, 1933, O. H. 
Plenzke, known to many in Wisconsin 
as “Mike”, became executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Education Associa- 
tion and editor of the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. On Tuesday, Dec. 1, 
this year, just two decades later, mem- 
bers of the staff continued their regu- 
lar duties as scheduled apparently un- 
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mindful that the day had any other 
significance than just being another 
Dec. 1, the first day of the last month 
of 1953. The evening, however, was dif- 
ferent. What “O. H.” thought to be an 
evening dinner with a member of the 
staff turned out to be a surprise en- 
gagement with all the members of the 
official family, former employes and 
their wives and husbands at the Hoff- 
man House in Madison for both Mr. 
and Mrs. Plenzke. It was only natural 
that there should be reminiscence of 
important events of the past 20 years 
connected with education and the edu- 
cation association. At the close he was 
presented with a piece of luggage with 
the hope that he will find it useful cn 
his many trips about the state and na- 
tion in behalf of education and equally 
useful, of course, for vacation time. 


Nelson Appointed by Watson 


Marvin Nelson, junior high school 
teacher in the Ladysmith Public 
Schools, was appointed county super- 
intendent of schools, Rusk County, by 
George E. Watson, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. The office of 
county superintendent was left vacant 
by the resignation of G. T. Longbotham 
who accepted the principalship of the 
county normal school at Merrill. Nel- 
son took office Oct. 29. 


McVey Becomes Lake Mills Head 


Durward McVey, superintendent of 
schools at Mineral Point for several 





Reproduced by permission. Copr. 1952 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


“All A’s. How come? Has he been neglecting his paper route again?” 
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years, was recently appointed superin- 
tendent at Lake Mills. He has been 
delayed in making the transfer as the 
Mineral Point board of education has 
not named his successor. 


Radio Hams Plan State Network 


Amateur radio enthusiasts held an 
organizational meeting in Milwaukee 
during the WEA convention to make 
plans for a statewide network of ama- 
teur stations. The purposes of the or- 
ganization as stated by the leaders are 
to improve human and personal rela- 
tionships, enrich the several subject 
matter fields, and develop vocational 
skills and knowledge. Temporary plans 
include an interschool novice net for 
beginning operators daily between 3:30 
to 5.00 p.m. and an interschool net of 
faculty members on Saturdays at 9:00 
A.M. on about 1380 KC. 

Officers elected include C. R. Went- 
land, county supervising teacher, 
Rhinelander, President, Ed Giese, Pal- 
myra, vice president, and Ed Rice, Wau- 
kesha High School, secretary-treasurer. 
Following the announcement at the 
WEA convention over 50 indicated an 
interest in amateur radio as an educa- 
tional device. 


1952 High in B—E Days 


At least a half million people across 
the nation took part in  Business- 
Education and Education-Business days 
last year. 150,000 school teachers vis- 
ited over 12,000 stores and plants in 
52. Nearly 40,000 businessmen went 
into 3,900 schools during E-B day pro- 
grams. 


Weingartner Retires 


Harry A. Weingartner, principal of 
the Custer High School, Milwaukee, 
since 1924 retired Nov. 26. In announc- 
ing his retirement he said that he 
thought he had taught long enough and 
that he and his wife wanted to go to 
Winter Park, Fla., where there would 
be no snow to shovel. In commenting 
on the younger generation he said he 
believed the faults of youth were ex- 
aggerated and that very few of the 
dire predictions ever materialize. He 
has been head of the school since the 
name was changed to Custer from 
North Milwaukee High School and had 
led it while it has grown from a few 
students to 1,150 and from six teachers 
to 42. The Journal extends best wishes 
to Mr. and Mrs. Weingartner in their 
Florida home. 


Webster Named Woman of Year 


Jennie Webster, Eau Claire, has been 
named “Woman of the Year” by the 
Eau Claire Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. Miss Webster is Eau 
Claire County superintendent of 
schools and has achieved 100 per cent 
membership in the junior Badger His- 
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torian program in the upper four 
grades of the county schools. 


May Heads WBEA 


Ernest A. May of Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee, was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Business Edu- 
cation Association for 1953-54 at the 
annual business meeting of the organi- 
zation in Milwaukee, Nov. 5. Other 
officers chosen are: Florence Trakel, 
Waukesha High School, first vice presi- 
dent; Marvin Hauser, Janesville High 
School, second vice president; and Lor- 
raine Missling, Shawano High School, 
secretary-treasurer. To membership on 
the Advisory Council, Gaylord Aplin, 
Manitowoc High School, Cecil Beede, 
Eau Claire Vocational School and Ray 
Larson, Middleton High School, were 
named. 


Greiber Tells of German Visit 


Clarence L. Greiber of Madison, state 
director of vocational and adult edu- 
cation, has begun an interesting series 
of articles in the News Letter describ- 
ing his recent visit to Germany. The 
News Letter is a monthly publication 
of the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education containing articles by 
members of the state staff and reports 
of activities in vocational and adult 
education thruout the state. 

Selected as one of a group of edu- 
cators to make a study-tour of West 
Germany by the West German Diplo- 
matic Mission to Washington on Aug. 7, 
Greiber left New York on Sept. 7 and 
returned on Oct. 7. The tour provided 
an opportunity for the group to study 
the program of vocational education in 
a country which had pioneered in that 
particular field of training and which 
has been incorporated in the Wisconsin 
program of vocational and adult edu- 
cation. 


School Problems is Topic 


Twelve Northeastern counties of 
Wisconsin were represented at Green 
Bay Dec. 5 when three organizations 
held a regional conference to discuss 
school problems. The Wisconsin Asso- 
ciation of School Boards, the Wisconsin 
Association of School Administrators, 
and the Wisconsin Rural-Urban Com- 
munity Schools Association jointly 
planned the meeting to give school 
board members and administrators an 
opportunity to present and discuss cur- 
rent problems. Discussed in workshop 
style were the topics: “Athletics in Our 
Schools,” “School Insurance Problems,” 
and “Developing Written Policies for 
School Boards.” George E. Watson, 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, gave the closing address of the 
conference. 


Social Studies Teachers Meet 


The Little Nine Conference and: the 
Extension Service Committee of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation sponsored a one-day confer- 
ence for social studies teachers and 
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administrators of the Northeastern 
area at the Oshkosh Vocational School, 
Saturday, Nov. 21. The purpose of the 
meeting was to acquaint the educators 
with the techniques and objectives of 
high school courses devoted to various 
problems of modern society. 

Principal speaker at the morning 
session was Ella Lippert, professor of 
education at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. Dr. Lippert recommended a 
course on contemporary problems of 
society which would include such ques- 








tions as national security, farm mat- 
ters, crime and delinquency, vocational 
adjustment, conservation, and commu- 
nity planning. Principal objectives of 
a problems course is to promote good 
citizenship. 

The course of study, the speaker 
maintained, should provide real an- 
swers to students questions and should, 
ideally, emphasize problems on the com- 
munity level with which students can 
identify themselves. 

During the afternoon, panel discus- 


Stars to Brighten Your Program 


Presented with the hope you find this interesting and useful 











Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 

To Make This Five-Pointed Star 

Use any paper with 814”x11” pros 
portions. Follow above diagrams 


from I to §. Snip according 
to 6. And there’s your star. 


More Creative Stars Are 
Also Easy to Make 


Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
project for any child. And 
the whole class enjoys 
applying the designs to 
windows, pupil-created 
greeting cards, tags for 
gifts and book covers. 


If further interested: Directions for 






BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THESE 
CREATIVE STARS:—You must begin 
with a square (any size ) of any kind 


of paper. Use gold, silver, 
white, colored. Colored 
cellophane designs, especially 


overlapped, give impressive effects. 





Fold according to above diagrams 
A to D. Cut (see E); no two cuts 
alike; do not cut side edge nor 
across angle. 


“Five-Pointed Star with One Snip” is from 


POPULAR MECHANICS CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK of ideas, toys, gifts you can make, 


A DELICIOUS IN-BETWEEN MEAL TREAT that really satisfies 
is refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The lively 
flavor gives you a little lift. And the pleasant natural //\ 
chewing helps keep teeth bright, breath sweet. Try it. \ ay ™c aa — 














sions considered the issues raised by 
Dr. Lippert. Ruth Fuller, Manitowoc, 
Charles McGivern, Two Rivers, and 
William Dunwiddie of Neenah were 
leaders of the panel programs. 


Teachers Elect Gunderson 


Nicholas Gunderson of Madison was 
elected president of the Wisconsin Re- 
tired Teachers Association at its meet- 
ing in Milwaukee during the WEA con- 
vention, Nov. 5. Josephine E. Maloney 
of Milwaukee, was named vice presi- 
dent, and B. D. Leith of Madison was 
chosen secretary-treasurer. In the busi- 
ness session a new constitution was 
adopted and study was given the state 
law proposed to raise retirement pay 
of teachers who ceased to teach when 
salaries were low. 


Oshkosh State is Host 


College prospects in northeastern 
Wisconsin had a full day on-the-spot 
examination of Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Oshkosh, on Monday, Nov. 23 for 
the second annual Visitation Day. The 


program introduced the junior and sen- 
ior guests from the area thru guided 
tours of the campus, visits to the 
classes and counseling, band and choir 
concerts, a selected production from 
the annual Play Contest, and special 
recreation arranged by student-faculty 
groups. In addition to the high school 
students, all young people out of high 
school not in college were invited. Spe- 
cial attention to the problems of 
Korean veterans was a special feature 
of this year’s day. 


English Club Plans Publication 


The English Club of Greater Mil- 
waukee recently launched the English 
Club Messenger, a mimeographed pub- 
lication, as a means of keeping its 
large membership informed about its 
program and to stimulate interest in 
the project to tell the parents and the 
general public what English is and can 
do for the youth. The idea for a better 
public understanding of the aims of 
English grew out of a challenge tossed 
to the English teachers at a meeting 





YOURS... 
for the asking 


No requests from children, please. 
Our advertisers prefer to send their 
material to teachers or administrators 
only. You will always save time by 
writing directly to the advertisers. 
The coupon below is for your conven- 
ience in ordering several items. 
2b. Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
use in the classroom to assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 
9b. Three Audio-Visual Handbooks. 
1. Teaching with Tape Recorders. 2. 
Teaching with 16mm Motion Pictures. 
3. Sereen Adventures—Ampro film 
source book. Indicate on the coupon 
below which of these handbooks you 
wish. (Ampro) 
21b. Re-print of “A Simple Test Scor- 
ing Device” from the Oregon Educa- 
tion Journal. Explains the new Marx- 
All test scoring device which eliminates 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


2b. 9b. = 21b. 
PN a Set Bo ee 
Subject —_- te Stef 
School Name __- 
School Address —___-~- 
ROR: es ee ee 


Enrollment: Boys —_--_- 


] 
} 
} 
Please send the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for | 
} 
} 
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much of the drudgery of test scoring. 
(The Marx-All Company) 


23b. Wayside Wonders Along Ameri- 
ca’s Highways Wall mural 8 feet wide. 
In full color. Shows the most interest- 
ing spots along the highways. Includes 
a 9-page booklet ““How to see America”, 
which gives the historical background 
of bus travel and how to take a bus 
trip. Both the novice and the seasoned 
traveler will like this. Booklet also in- 
cludes one page of study outline on bus 
travel. (Greyhound Lines) 


24b. Creative Crafts with Crayola A 
32 page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles—all of which 
the busy teacher can use or adapt for 
her own classes. (Binney & Smith Com- 
pany) 


37b. Europe in 1954 Colorful folders on 
48-49 day-8-country itinerary and 
costs of tours offered by Olson Travel 
Organization and Olson’s Campus 
Tours, from April thru September. 
Tour cost $1295 and up. 
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of the National Council of English 
Teachers when Robert C. Pooley, UW 
professor of English, advised them to 
“publicize our aims.” He urged the 
“translating of what English is and 
can do for youth into a set of values 
which the public can understand, in- 
dorse, and cooperate with us in achiev- 
ing.” After stating the ten basic ideas 
underlying The English Language Arts 
in the Messenger, the officers requested 
the membership to indicate in a ques- 
tionnaire what one should receive first 
attention. Volunteers were called for 
who had experience in cartooning, 
script writing, journalism, advertising, 
setting up displays, and making post- 
ers. The group hopes to make English 
more meaningful to the student. Flor- 
ence L. Van Vliet of Milwaukee is 
president of the English Club of 
Greater Milwaukee. 


Qualley Accepts Waterloo Post 


Lloyd Qualley resigned his position 
as supervising principal of the West 
Salem Public Schools to accept the 
post of administrator of the Twelve 
Grade Community District at Water- 
loo, effective Dec. 1. Mr. Qualley has 
been president of the Western Wiscon- 
sin Education Association and is a 
member of the advisory committee of 
the Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 
Association. 





RNecrology 

Harry D. O’Neil, 60, a teacher of 
English at Washington High School, 
Milwaukee, for 33 years died Aug. 25. 
He taught in Bangor High School, 
Bangor, Maine, for four years before 
becoming a member of the faculty in 
Milwaukee. Mr. O’Neil organized the 
first high school band in Milwaukee in 
1920. 

* * * 

Elton Riese, 34, a Social Studies 
teacher at Washington High School, 
Port Washington, died Mar. 7 after a 
short illness. Mr. Riese was a graduate 
of Wisconsin State College at Oshkosh 
and had been a teacher at Oakfield be- 
fore going to Port Washington. 

kOe O* 

Mrs. Clara Bailey, 68, teacher at 
Victory School at Four Corners in 
Oconto County, died Oct. 28, at Oconto 
Hospital after a brief illness. A gradu- 
ate of the Duluth State Teachers Col- 
lege and Columbia University she 
taught in the rural schools for 22 years. 

* * OX 

Evander B. McGilvary, 89, chairman 
of the Department of Philosophy at the 
University of Wisconsin from 1905 to 
1934, died in a Madison hospital, Sept. 
11. He was educated at Davidson Col- 
lege, Princeton University, and the 
University of California. In addition. to 
his teaching in Wisconsin he was 4 
member of the faculty at the Univer- 
sity of California and Cornell Univer- 
sity. He was president of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Foundation in 1912- 
13. 
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Chamber of Commerce 
Reports “Revolution” 
In American Schools. 


Nearly 25 Per Cent of Our | 
Population in Classrooms 


The Education Depart- | 
ment of the U. S. Chamber | 
of Commerce reports a quiet 
“revolution” in American| 
schools. A far greater num- 
ber of Americans are going 
to school—and going farther 
in school—than ever before. 

Today, according to U. S. 
Census Bureau figures, 


almost 25 per cent of our 
total population is now in 
the classrooms. A majority | 


of Americans have had high 
school or college training. 
Less than ten years ago, 
when the Chamber released 
its report, “Education, an| 
Investment in People,” 60 
per cent of our population 
over 25 had less than a ninth 
grade education. 

The report established | 
that business is better where | 
schools are better; that edu- | 
cational levels and earning 
power are closely related. 

Another obvious result of | 
the steady growth of educa- | 


tion is that the American) 
people, as a _ whole, will 
henceforth be more _ politi- 


cally articulate. Seventy per 
cent of today’s 25-29 age} 
group has attended high 
school or college; 80 per cent 
of the 14-17 age group is 
still in school—a sharp con-| 
trast to 10 per cent in 1900. 
State PTA Convention 

Scheduled in Milwaukee 


The Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers will 
hold its 1954 convention in 
Milwaukee Apr. 27-29, the 
organization’s board an- 
nounced recently. Because of 
the large membership and 
the large number of dele- 
gates attending, the conven- 
tion will be held in the Audi- 
torium for the first time in- 
stead of hotels where the 
meetings have usually been 
accommodated. .The member- 
ship has passed 100,000. 

Mrs. George G. Steinmetz 
of Wauwatosa, state presi- | 
dent, appointed Mrs. Woods 
Dreyfus of Milwaukee, gen- | 
eral convention chairman, | 
and Beatrice Burgdorff, Wau- | 
kesha, program chairman. | 
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NCCPS Presents Plan 
To Get Good Teachers 
The current teacher short- 


which is plaguing the 
public schools can be solved 


Governor's Conference on Civil Defense 
Considers Role of School at UW Session 





Tramburg Is Appointed 
Social Security Head 


head of 
Public 


Tramburg, 
Department of 


John 
the 


| Welfare, has been appointed 


Director of Social 
by President 


Security 
Eisenhower. 


| The term of service is to be 


|; one 


by intelligent citizen action, | 
according to a booklet titled | 


“How Can We Get Enough 
Good Teachers?” released in 
limited edition recently by 
the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public 


| Schools. 


The fourth in a series of 
“working guides” published 
by the non-profit school im- 
provement group, the book- 
let is designed for use by 
local and state citizens’ com- 
whose communities 
are touched by the teacher 
It gives back- 


ers on a national scale and 
practical suggestions 


and checklists to facilitate 


| study by state and local citi- 


zens’ committees. 


Working Guide Series 

According to Roy E. Lar- 
sen, chairman of NCCPS, 
and president of Time, Inc., 
the Commission “considers 
this booklet one of the most 
important of our working 


| guide series because of the 


seriousness of the problem.” 
Underscoring the need for 
action, he said, are statistics 
released this year by the 
U. S. Office of Education 
which indicate that there is 
a shortage of 72,000 ele- 
mentary school teachers. 

In line with the Commis- 
sion’s program, the guide on 
teachers is not offered as a 
definitive answer to the 
teacher problem, but is in- 
tended as a tool to help local 
communities work out their 
own solutions. The booklet 
considers four main aspects 


of the shortage in sections | 


headed, “The Problem: A 
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year after which Mr. 
Tramburg is to return to his 
present position. He suc- 
ceeds another Wisconsin 


man, A. J. Altmeyer, who di- | 
division | 


rected the federal 
for many years. 

Mr. Tramburg will play an 
important part in drafting 
amendments to the social 
security law which will be 
submitted to the next Con- 
gress. 


Classroom Teachers 


Will Meet in March 


The NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers will hold 
a two-day conference in Mil- 
waukee Mar. 26-27. The 
states included in this area 
are: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin. 

Serious Shortage,” ‘Balanc- 
ing Supply and Demand,” 
“Making Teaching More At- 
tractive,” and “How Can We 
Prepare Enough Good Teach- 
ers?” Study tips are pro- 
vided for each problem area. 


Limited Supply 

The guide was ready for 
mass distribution in Novem- 
ber. Single copies will be 
mailed free of charge to in- 
terested citizens for a lim- 
ited time. 

Other booklets already 
published in the Commis- 
sion’s working guide series 
include “How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?” “How 
Can We Organize for Better 
Schools?” and “How Have 
Our Schools Developed?” In 
preparation are guides on 
school boards, school finance, 
buildings, instructional ma- 
terials, goals of our schools, 
meetings and working with 
the press. 


Statewide Meeting of Civic 
Groups is Held, Nov. 2, 3 


The Wisconsin Education 
Association was represented, 
upon invitation, at the Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Civil 
Defense held at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Nov. 2-3. 
This statewide meeting was 
attended by 70 men and 
women active in civic affairs 
in the state of Wisconsin. 

tichard Wilson, assistant 
director, Office of Civil De- 
fense in Wisconsin, said, 
“The sky over Wisconsin 
may very well become the 
initial battleground in case 
of an aerial attack.” This 
statement alone reveals the 
potential danger that lies 
ahead. It surely behooves the 
schools to be aware. 


Responsibility of School 

George Watson, state su- 
perintendent of schools, sug- 
gested at this meeting that 
a civil defense program in 
the schools must give: (1) 
The children the _ essential 
skills and knowledge in case 
the attack comes; (2) give 
the youth a greater sense of 
security and awareness 
rather than add to the fears 
of today or its confusion; 
(3) find a plan that fits into 
a good sound program of 
education. 


No Community Exempt 

The conference also 
stressed the fact that no 
area or community in Wis- 
consin can be exempt from 
playing a part in the state 
civil defense program. Be- 
cause of modern transporta- 
tion and-because of our com- 
plete economic interdepend- 
ence between city and county 
we must realize that any at- 
tack on any community 
would affect all of us. 

It is imperative that ev- 
eryone in the community 
know what to do if our civil 
defense program is to be 
effective. Civil defense is or- 
ganized neighborly help in 
case disaster strikes a com- 
munity, a state, or a nation. 





If you moved, be sure to 
report change of address to 
the WEA Office. 
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University President 
Urges Better Teaching 





University of Wisconsin 
Pres. E. B. Fred pledged 
“full administrative support 
to a fresh approach toward 
further improvement of 
teaching—particularly at the 
undergraduate level,” in his 
annual address to the UW 
faculty recently. 

Although he spoke on “op- 
portunities in higher educa- 
tion,” and indicated that the 
University of Wisconsin stood 
high among American insti- 
tutions of higher education 
in quality of instruction, he 
devoted most of his address 
to suggestions for possible 
improvements. 


Faculty Recommendations 

With distribution of en- 
rollments returning to a more 
normal pattern, and a budget 
cut which restricts new pro- 
grams, this year, he said, is 
one in which the University 
has opportunities for “doing 
better the job we are now 


doing—particularly in turn- 
ing out better educated young 
men and women.” 

The UW president re- 
viewed the recommendations 
of a number of faculty com- 
mittees on improving teach- 
ing, and indicated that the 
University was taking ad- 
vantage of most of them. 

These studies, some dating 
back to 1930, Pres. Fred 
called “milestones in the his- 
tory of University teaching,” 
but he added, “the road ahead 
is open for further change 
and improvements.” 

Among the resources for 
improvement he _ suggested 
were: 

1. The new Memorial Li- 
brary—“I believe that if we 
make the fullest use of the 
new Memorial Library, 


instruction is inevitable;” 
2. Use of the University’s 
own educational experts in 
its School of Education by 
other departments in studies 
| to improve our techniques of 
| teaching—“pulling ourselves 
up by our own bootstraps.” 











Education Association. 


one in the 
theaters). 


second or third zones. 


actually required. 





Are You Using the New Postal Rate for Films? 


During the first session of the 83rd Congress, the 
Carlson-St. George Act was passed and signed by 
President Eisenhower which authorizes educational 
films to be sent thru the mails at the same low rate 
as books. It is expected to save educational institu- 
ions an estimated $3,500,000 annually, according to 
William G. Carr, executive secretary of the National 


“Although the NEA took the leadership, the cam- 
paign in support of the bill was definitely a coopera- 
tive action of many national organizations,” Dr. Carr 
emphasized. “It is a splendid example of what can 
be accomplished when national organizations repre- 
senting many groups in education join in behalf of a 
measure designed to benefit all American education.” 

In extending the new rate to educational films, the 
legislation authorizes the following new postal rates: 

Eight cents for the first pound and four cents 
for each additional pound for 16 mm educational 
films only, and catalogues sent anywhere to any- 

United States 


Four cents for the first pound and one cent for 
each additional pound for 16 mm educational films 
and related material sent to and from schools, col- 
leges, universities or public libraries as well as 
various types of associations not organized for 
profit. This rate applies to films addressed for de- 
livery locally, within a state or within the first, 


These new postal rates mean that films sent by the 
WEA to any school, education association, PTA or 
any other user will be mailed within Wisconsin at 
the book rate and that the films may be returned to 
the WEA office at the same rate. Remember in the 
state, educational films may be sent for four cents 
for the first pound and one cent for each additional 
pound. Frequently films are returned to the WEA 
office carrying over three times the amount of postage 


(except commercial 


marked improvement in our | 
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Better Relationships 

He suggested work toward 
improvement in the Univer- 
sity’s relations with second- 
ary schools and with other 
institutions of higher educa- 
tion, and in departmental re- 
lations within the University, 
with a view toward easing 
the problems of transfer of 
students from secondary edu- 
cation to higher education, 
and of transfer between 
schools and fields in higher 
education. 

President Fred also 
stressed the need for prepar- 
ing students to play their 
parts in today’s world. He 
said that America’s course is 
now set on close cooperation 
with the nations of the free 
world, “and close scrutiny of 
developments elsewhere.” And 
he added: 


“No longer is knowledge of 
foreign language, for in- 
stance, the sole province of 
the scholar in the humanities. 
It is a working tool of the 
engineer, the economist, the 
soil scientist, and many other 
specialists.” 


Views on TV 


The president pointed to 
television as the newest tool 
of education, and said “our 
closed-circuit laboratory has 
made notable strides since its 
founding last year.” 

The day is not far away, 
he predicted, ‘when every 
student in a classroom can 
see, from his seat, what the 
eyepiece of a microscope re- 
veals; when the class in 
teaching can observe an un- 
disturbed classroom situa- 
tion; when the medical stu- 
dents can watch, as if at the 
surgeon’s shoulder, a delicate 
operation.” 

The University of Wiscon- 
sin president closed with a 
plea for closer teacher-stu- 
dent relationships. 

“Only if the teacher cen- 
ters his basic attention on 
his subject and its relation to 
his students, will the full 
strength of education be real- 
ized,’ he said. “Buildings, 
equipment, techniques, and 
curricula all have important 
bearings on educational qual- 
ity. But the fundamental in- 
gredient is the teacher him- 
self.” 

He pledged the administra- 
tion’s fullest support of good 
teaching, saying: 

“Everything in our power 
will be done to reward the 
devoted teacher, whose mind 
searches constantly for new 
truths and for ways of pre- 
senting them to his students, 





U. S. Government Will 
Revise GI Education 


John A. Hannah, assistant 
defense secretary and on 
leave as president of Michi- 
gan State College, stated re- 
cently that he was revamp- 
ing the military education 
program to make sure that 
fighting men were taught— 
simply and directly—what it 
means to be an American. 
The manpower expert of the 
defense department said that 
the present information and 
education program for the 
armed services had “deterio- 
rated” to the point where it 
needs a complete shake-up. 





American Principles 
To improve the program 
simple American principles 
will be emphasized expressed 
in terms the servicemen will 
understand: 

1. The dignity of the indi- 
vidual—a basic concept 
of democracy. 

2. Respect for truth—a 
basic difference between 
communism and democ- 
racy. 

3. Sovereignty of the peo- 
ple—government in de- 
mocracy by the will of 
the majority rather than 
an edict of a few. 

4. Spiritual values basic to 
the development of a 
democratic philosophy. 


“Unless the majority of 
our military personnel have 
firmly held convictions of 
what this country means, 
there is no assurance that we 
will come out right in the 
end,” Hannah said. 

Government leaders have 
been increasingly concerned 
about the United States 
fighting men’s understand- 
ing of the meaning of Ameri- 
can citizenship in the ideo- 
logical warfare going on to- 
day. The education program 
of the armed service has been 
under fire since early in 
World War II. Hannah be- 
lieves not enough has _ been 
done to acquaint the service- 
man with the conflicts in po- 
litical ideas and what Ameri- 
can democracy means. 


Skippy and the 3 R’s 

That new 16MM colored 
film, “Skippy and the 3 R’s,” 
may be had for the asking. 
Since it shows modern meth- 
ods of teaching, it is excel- 
lent for educational and civic 
groups. Write WEA for a 
print. 








and for kindling in them a 
lasting enthusiasm for the 
search for truth.” 


December, 1953 
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lowa Schools Are Using Educational 
Television to Supplement Teaching 


The Iowa Joint Committee 
on Educational Television 
(IJCET) announced recently 
it has offered its Iowa TV 
Schooltime programs for re- 
broadcast by commercial tele- 
vision stations in the state. 
The Schooltime programs, de- 
signed for viewing by chil- 
dren in school, are produced 
jointly by the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Iowa State 
College, and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruc- 
tion. They are produced and 
recorded on kinescope (sound 
film) in the studios of WOI- 
TV in Ames, and broadcast 
on that station Monday thru 
Friday at 10:00 a.m. 

Commenting on the offer 
to commercial stations, 
IJCET Secretary David A. 
Dancer said, “We have been 
approached by many Iowa 
teachers whose schools are 
outside the WOI-TV service 
area with a request that TV 
Schooltime programs be 
broadcast in their areas. In 
addition, some commercial 
TV stations on the air now 
or soon to be have inquired 
about the availability of these 
programs. 


Extending Service 

“Consistent with its desire 
to extend Schooltime service 
to the greatest possible num- 
ber of Iowa schools, IJCET 
decided to experiment with 
offering these programs on 
film to commercial TV sta- 
tions on a cost-free basis. If 
this initial offer is widely 
accepted IJCET will then 
consider additional program 
offers as a means of achiev- 
ing its overall objective: that 
of extending to all the peo- 
ple of Iowa truly significant 
educational TV program 
service.” 


Initial Programs 


A total of 50 half-hour 
Schooltime programs are in- 
cluded in the initial offer. 
These include: “Landmarks 
in Iowa History,” ten pro- 
grams about such Iowa his- 
torical sites as the Amana 
Colonies, Herbert Hoover’s 
birthplace, and Old Capitol 
in Iowa City. 

Iowa TV Schooltime was 
broadcast on WOI-TV for 
the first time last year. By 
the end of the year 25,000 
pupils in about 150 schools 
were viewing the programs 
regularly, according to Dan- 








cer. He estimates these fig- 
ures will more than double 
this year as additional 
schools install TV sets or 
arrange for their pupils to 
view Schooltime in nearby 
homes or business places. 





Teaching Profession 


Seeks High Standards | 


“No profession has ever | 
subjected its program of | 





preparation to so searching 
and exhaustive appraisal as 
has education”, writes Dr. 
Lucien B. Kinney, professor 
of education at Stanford 
University, in the November 
edition of California Teach- 
ers Association Journal. 

Refuting the arguments of 
Albert Lynd’s “Quackery in 
the Public Schools”, Kinney 
points to the nature and level 
of desirable standards for 
the teacher and the constant 
effort to define high stand- 
ards for certification. 

“The teacher must not 
only know what to teach; he 
must know how to teach it 
and why”, the educator 
writes in support of the ar- 
gument that study of edu- 
cation is essential to profes- 
sional expertness. He points 
out that California is among 
45 states requiring four years 
of college for the secondary 
teacher, including an aver- 
age of 15 per cent of courses 
in professional education. 

The educator concludes his 
article in the California 
Teachers Association maga- 
zine by indicating that “The 


professional 


professional standards. No 
codification of certification 
requirements will or should 





goal.” 


Faculty Fellowships 
Offered for 1954-55 


announced on Nov. 30 that 
ing approximately 250 Fac- 
ulty Fellowships for the aca- 
demic year 1954-55 to col- 
lege teachers thruout the 
United States. According to 
Dr. Faust the purpose of the 
program is to enable prom- 


liberal education. 
| will be made to seek out 
those teachers who are 
judged to have the greatest 
possibility for growth and 
development rather than 
those who have already 
achieved recognized promi- 
nence in their field. The Fund 
expects, as a result of these 
Fellowships, to strengthen 
college teaching in the United 
States.” 

In the past three years, 
the Fund has granted simi- 
lar fellowships to 750 college 
teachers from all States of 
the Union. 


Each fellowship provides 





Clarence H. Faust, presi-| pion ai ®S : 
dent of The Fund for the| ™ ry aims at broadening 
Advancement of Education, | 2” 


The Fund was again offer- |) beral education. These fel- 


ising teachers to broaden | : Rath . 
their qualifications for teach- | the effort to improve the 
ing in their prospective fields | 
as a part of the program of | 
“Efforts | 


be effective unless they are| 
the product of the public and | 
the profession, working to- | 
| gether toward a common| 








movement toward higher| alent to the salary of the 
standards will| recipient plus certain ex- 
have public support so long| penses. Candidates should be 
as the people have a share|men and women between the 
in defining and establishing | ages of 30 and 45 who have 


been teaching steadily for 
several years, and each must 
be nominated by his insti- 
tution. 


Fellowships are available 
in the humanities, the social 
sciences and the natural sci- 
ences, but not in the tech- 
nical or professional sub- 


| jects, and the Committee on 


Faculty Fellowships, which 


|administers this program, 


will consider any proposal 
improving the candi- 
date’s capacity to make his 
work a more vital part of 


lowships are not intended to 
provide for the completion 
of doctorate study as such, 
or support private and indi- 
vidual research projects, ex- 
cept as they bear directly 
upon, or are subordinate to, 


candidate’s teaching. Prefer- 
ence will be given to those 
candidates who, in addition 
to showing promise as out- 
standing teachers and schol- 
ars, are judged to possess 
the character and personal- 
ity to become centers of in- 
fluence upon their home cam- 
puses. 


Applications must be sub- 
mitted by Jan. 31, 1954 and 
announcement of the awards 
will be made on or about 
Apr. 8, 1954. Application 
forms and further informa- 
tion may also be obtained 
from The Committee on Fac- 
ulty Fellowships, The Fund 
for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation, 575 Madison Avenue, 


a grant approximately equiv. | New York 22, New York. 















































May we borrow a picture of you, Mise Washburn? 
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President Eisenhower Names Brownell 
To Post of Commissioner of Education 





Samuel M. Brownell, presi- 
dent of the New Haven| 
(Conn.) State Teachers Col-| 
lege and professor of educa- | 
tional administration at Yale 
University, was appointed | 
U. S. Commissioner of Edu- | 
cation by President Eisen- | 
hower on Oct. 14. He will be| 
the 13th Commissioner and | 
successor to the late Lee M.| 
Thurston of Michigan who} 
died on Sept. 4. Until the} 
Congress reconvenes in Jan- 
uary, Dr. Brownell will hold 
an interim appointment 
pending confirmation by the 
Senate. 





Welfare of Teachers 
The new Commissioner of | 
Education is deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare of | 
the American teacher. He is| 
an ardent promoter of a 
close working relationship 
between all segments of the| 
teaching profession in ele- 
mentary, secondary, and) 
higher education. In an ad- 
dress to the American Asso- | 
ciation of Colleges for| 
Teacher Education in 1951 
Brownell said: 

“ .. the kindergarten 
teacher, the elementary 
teacher, the high school 
teacher needs ever to be alert 
to spur the capable student 
to want to go on and to de- 
velop his abilities to the 
highest degree, and thus 
serve his own needs and those 
of society. The college pro- 
fessor and the graduate pro- 
fessor needs equally to be| 
alert to encourage students | 
with the best minds to pre- 
pare for teaching in the ele- 
mentary and secondary 
schools and in college. Only 
in this way can all parts of 
the education system be 
strong. To weaken any por- | 
tion by failing to staff it 
with competent teachers is 
to weaken the potential effec- 
tiveness of every other por- 
tion. 

“The problems which to- 
day face American educa- 
tion in general, and teachers 
in particular, need, there- | 
fore, to be considered, and | 
dealt with by the teaching | 
profession as a unified| 
group.” | 

| 
| 





Defense of Education 

With regard to unfair crit- | 
icisms of teachers and edu- | 
cational systems Brownell | 
has urged his fellow edu- | 
cators to be ready to defend! 
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|criticism of conditions in 


| constantly 
| to features needing improve- 


| public confidence and 


| leges involved.” 


|and for schools in federally 


|to education such a program 
| would be likely to invest the | 


| ther 





all areas of education, not 
just the one in which they 
are engaged. In an article for 
the NEA Journal published 
in 1951 he said: 

“There needs to be unified 
concern also that no part of 
our educational system be 
weakened under the guise of 





efficiency, economy, patriot- 
ism, or any other banner. 
Those who weaken any part 
weaken the whole. Of course, 
justifiable and constructive 


schools and colleges is healthy | 
and should be made. | 

“We in the profession are 
calling attention | 


|ment and change. But this is | 


quite different from the sub- 
tle or open attacks upon in- 
dividuals and groups of edu- | 
cators in attempts to dis- | 
credit them and thus weaken | 
sup- | 


port of the schools or col- 


Federal Aid Views 
As U. S. Commissioner of | 


| Education Brownell will ad-| 


minister federal grants in 
aid for vocational education 


affected areas. In the event 
of Congress’s passing legis- 
lation for general federal aid | 


U. S. Commissioner with fur- | 
responsibility. In this| 
connection the new Commis- 
sioner’s views on federal aid | 
and federal control of educa- 


Nation’s Schools in| 


federal aid of education: 


“The claim for a federal | 
| 


| i H 
}periment in 


i : ~... | sociology 
| tion are of interest. Writing | 


lin The 
|1946 he said of the need for | 


In the same article he pro- 
posed that the issue of fed- 
eral control be resolved in 
these terms: 

“. .. A genuine faith in 
the effectiveness of the demo- 
cratic process and in the abil- 
ity of the community and the 
state to provide adequate 
education for all pupils is 
consistent with the position 
that education is a state and 
local function. Full accept- 
ance of this principle would 
recognize that in providing 
funds for education the fed- 


eral government needs no| 


control beyond a report to 
show that as 


on public education as has 


| been allotted to it.” 


Born in 
Brownell is a graduate from 


|the University of Nebraska 


and Yale University. He 


spent his early professional | 
career as a teacher and prin- | 


cipal and for a decade served 


as superintendent of schools | 


in Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


UW Planning Exchange 


With Venezuela Univ. 


Leading educators from 
the University of Wisconsin 
and the Central University 
of Venezuela met in Madison 
in November to work out de- 
tails of an educational ex- 


change described by its co-| 


ordinator as a “unique ex- 
international 
education.” 

The coordinator, George 
Hill, former University of 
Wisconsin sociologist who 
now heads the department of 
and anthropology 
at the University of Venezu- 
ela, spent several days con- 
ferring with Wisconsin 


| authorities. 


Conceived as a method for 


much money | 
| has been spent by the state | 


Nebraska,| 


lent centuries, the program 
provides for exchange of 
scholars and teachers be- 
tween Venezuela and the top 
American universities and 
colleges, Dr. Hill explains. 


Venezuela Reorganizes 


Venezuela is in the midst 
|of reorganizing its univer- 
sity, building its faculty, and 
improving its undergraduate 
| teaching, he reports, and the 
program is expected to aid 
| this work. 





“The classical curriculum 
|of the University of Vene- 
|zuela is being supplemented 
by the concept of applied sci- 
}ences,” he explains. ‘“We 
want to put the applied sci- 
ences .. . both natural and 
social . to work for the 
| betterment of the whole 
| country.” 


The movement of Ameri- 
can teachers into Venezuela 
is developing more slowly, he 
says, because the exchange 
| professors must be both out- 
standing in their fields and 
|able to teach in Spanish, “a 


rather hard combination to 
find.” 
Dr. J. Homer Herriott, 


associate dean of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Gradu- 
ate School, is heading the 
search for U. S. professors 
interested in the exchange 
| program. 





| The agreement provides 

that the financial support of 
| the project will be such that 
ithe exchange professors and 
|graduate students “should 
ineither gain nor lose finan- 
| cially” by taking part in the 
| program. 


Did You Move? 
| 
| The U. S. Postal Depart- 


| ment will not forward your 
| Journal to your new address. 


stake in the education of each | renewing the strength of the| Please notify the WEA Office 
child is based on the impor-| Venezuelan institution whose | if you want your Journal ad- 
tance to the preservation and |history covers three turbu-| dress changed. 


advance of democracy of hav- 
ing each child receive ade-| 





quate minimum or basic edu-| fT STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM 


cation. The government’s 
stake or interest would, 
therefore, seem to extend to 
all children regardless of the 
financial status of their par- 
ents or their community. A 
plan for distributing federal 
funds equally to each public 
school child would be in 
accord with long-established 
local school policy and would | 
eliminate the contention held 
by many who have opposed 
one or another plan for fed- 
eral aid because they con- | 
sidered it discriminatory.” | 





A high school six-footer posed 
with a brand-new kindergartner 





of 


to illustrate a newspaper article 
dramatizing the public’s financial 
interest 
cording to the National 
Public Relations Association in a 
recent 
Classroom Newsletter. 

Said the newspaper story: ‘“‘The 
difference between these two boys 
is about three feet and $2,100 


in the local schools ac- 
School 


issue of It Starts in the 


education expended by Mid- 


city’s taxpayers. Where else can 
the community get so much for so little?” 


December, 1953 
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Hear and See 


These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committees under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available thru the 
Bureau of Visual Instruction or other 
film rental libraries or may be pur- 
chased from your specialists. 








Personal Qualities for Job Success 
(Sound; 11 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Guid., J, S, C; Social Work, S; 
Clubs, J) 

Shows three young people in inter- 
views for positions. Brings out the 
qualities deemed important in securing 
and hold a job. (Coronet) 


Better Reading (Sound; 12 min.; $1.75 
T; Use: Bug., J, S: Guid.,.S) 
Shows quickly the process by which 

reading difficulties may be discovered. 

Covers the basic ways in which read- 

ing ability may then be improved. 

Serves to show that high school stu- 

dents can improve their reading abil- 

ity. (EBF) 


What It Means To Be An American 
(Sound; Color; 22 min.; $5.50 T; 
Use: Citizenship, J; Soc. Probs., S; 
Soc. St., I, J; Clubs, J) 

Describes the problems found in 
everyday American situations and how 
they can be handled. Covers relations 
between two young brothers who each 
want the same toy and progresses on 
to more complex problems such as 
those involving employer and work- 
ers in an orchard. Includes many pic- 
tures of all parts of the United States. 
(Frith) 


Understanding Our Earth: GLACIERS 
(Sound; 11 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Gen. 
Sci., J; Geog., S, C; Geol., C) 
Combines animation with actual 

scenes of glaciers to show what the 

main types of glaciers are, how they 

are formed, and some of the more im- 

portant evidences of glacial action. 

(Coronet) 

Time for Television (Sound; 20 min.; 
$3.00 T; Use: Guid., I, J; Soc. St., 
I, J; Teach., C; Clubs, A) 

Shows the impact of television on 
children of today by describing the 





GRIN AND BEAR IT 


By Lichty 
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Courtesy of George Lichty and The Chicago Sun—Times Syndicate 


“We better forget about putting on a Christmas play ... there doesn’t seem to 


” 
. 


be much angel material around . . 
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difficulties in adjusting to the intro- 
duction of a television set into a home. 
Follows the changes that occur in a 
boy’s daily life from the time the 
family gets its set until they learn 
how to adjust to it. (Seminar) 


Union and the Community (Sound; 18 
min.; $2.50 GI; Use: Eng., C; Indus. 
Mgmt., C; Soc. Probs., S, C; Soe. St., 
S, C, Sociol., S, C; Clubs, A) 


Shows how Chester, Pa., Union Coun- 
cil helps to develop social agencies 
greatly needed by the community; how 
union council fosters social agencies, 
blood bank, and other community pro- 
grams. (Castle) 





CRAYOLA’ 


CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITY 


Christmas 
Trimmings 


Cut a half-circle of 
paper. Decorate. Roll into a 
cone, paste, then paste on loop 
of twine, paper or ribbon. 


JACK O LANTERNS 
Fold a 7 x 5 piece of paper in 
half lengthwise, then cut in 
parallel lines, about 14” apart. 
Unfold, paste corners together. 
Attach handle. 


f AA 


BELLS. Decorate both 
sides of paper, then 
cut along heavy 
lines as shown. 
Join together, and 

. hang with cord. 
Remember, 
CRAYOLA Crayon 
colors are true, 
clear, permanent 
and never smudge. 
For FREE CRAYOLA- 
Craft booklet, write 
Dept. ST. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Wisconsin are 
L. F. Bryngelson, Dist. Mgr. & 
Robert M. Humphrey 


Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA Leadership 
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Chips Off The Funny Bone 


Weather Forecast 

A tourist strolling about .a waiting 
room at a terminal railroad station in 
Los Angeles was watching a Negro 





TEACHERS WANTED 
TO SELL CHILDCRAFT 


to schools and teachers in your spare 


time. Write to Louis Leak, Mnegr., Child- 
craft—School-Teacher Division, 403 SS. 
4th Avenue, Wausau, Wisconsin. Liberal 
Commissions—Extensive Territory. 











CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 











Olson’s Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest values in 
European travel, Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 48 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1295 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 


only $1525 up. Don't delay. Write 
today for folders CS-54. 
1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


’ or your local 
Orson $s travel agent. 
AmMPus (2 
To 
OQrcrniarion 








ctmeucan Seating 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


OUTLAST 
ALL OTHERS! 


Unequaled for strength, 
comfort, safety, convenience 
OVER 10 MILLION NOW IN USE! 
Choice of 3 seat styles... Formed Birch Plywood... 
All Steel. . . Imitation-Leather Upholstered 
OUTNUMBER ALL OTHERS IN SCHOOL USE! 


pus===MAIL COUPON TODAY laaaany 





4 ' 
‘ AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY . 
ca DEPT. 158, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN ‘ 
: O Please send your latest brochure on ; 
' AMERICAN SEATING FOLDING CHAIRS. ¥ 
& (© 1am interested in (quantity) 
: C Wood seats OC Steel seats © Upholstered ; 
| ‘ 
‘ a ee a ae ag aac iia ei a 
| ' 
i FI ee 
: City and Zone____ apices ad State_ H 
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porter as he swept the floor. Deftly 
but slowly the man made little piles 
of dirt, cigarette butts, and other litter 
which had accumulated. The morning 
was warm and clouds were gathering 
in the sky. 


“Sambo,” said the tourist, “don’t you 
think there is an excessive amount of 
humidity in. the atmosphere today?” 


“Wha’s dat?” exclaimed the Negro, 
wiping the perspiration from his face. 


“IT was merely extending an interro- 
gation to learn if you thought it was 
going to rain,” said the tourist. 

“Well, I nevah!” said the porter. 
Does you reckon I would be wastin’ 
my time pushin’ dis here broom if I 
had sense enuf to prognosticate de pre- 
cipitation ?” 


Question of Timing 


At a political convention, a sign had 
been erected near the speaker’s plat- 
form for the benefit of press photog- 
raphers. It read: “Do not photograph 
the speakers while they are addressing 
the audience. Shoot them as they ap- 
proach the platform.” 


Worse or Worst 


A patron wearing a hearing aid en- 
tered a cab and the driver remarked, 
“Those things any good?” 


Patron replied, “I would be lost with- 
out it.” 


“Must be tough to be hard of hear- 
ing,” sympathized the cabbie, “but 
nearly all of us have something the 
matter one way or another. Take me, 
for instance, I can hardly see!” 


Stage Setting 

A foreign affairs expert was asked to 
speak at the banquet meeting of a na- 
tional women’s club. The subject they 
wanted: the China situation. 


The speaker asked the club chair- 
woman what aspect of the complex 
Chinese tangle the members would 
find most interesting. 


“Oh, anything at all,” she beamed, 
“we just wanted it to be in keeping 
with the spirit of the meeting. You 
see, we’re having chow mein for lunch- 
eon.” 
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Latest Books 


Your Country’s Story 


Here is a new history book by Mar- 
garet G. Mackey which presents a well- 
rounded picture of the growth of the 
United States. It portays by the use 
of the dramatic narrative the pioneers, 
the builders, and the leaders who have 
blazed the trail of discover and expora- 
tion of early days, who have given us 
our form of self-government and the 
rights we cherish, who have turned our 
vast national resources into a higher 
standard of living for all the people, 
and who have steered our course in 
international relations from a weak and 
loosely united federation of states to 
a world power. The author thru photo- 
graphs and drawings gives a vivid pic- 
ture of the development of all phases 
ot our national life. A most interest- 
ingly written history which is Book 8 
of the Tiegs-Adams Social Studies 
Series. 


Ginn and Co. 


Chemistry—A Course 
for High Schools 


Hogg, Alley, and Bickel, all teachers 
of science in eastern high schools and 
academies, have almost completely re- 
written and entirely restyled this chem- 
istry text for high schools. New devel- 
opments and discoveries in the rapidly 
changing field of chemistry have been 
included to bring the new edition up 
to date. The chapters on atomic energy, 
radioactivity, and uranium have been 
materially expanded. The order of 
presentation has been changed. New 
material has been added. The emphasis 
of previous editions on practical and 
industrial applications has been intensi- 
fied. The authors have been careful to 
keep the vocabulary simple, the style 
easy and informal, the explanations 
clear and concise. Further assistance is 
given to both students and teachers by 
the many and varied “learning aids.” 
D. Van Nostrand Co. Ince. 

250 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
$3.96 


Enjoying Health 

Enjoying Health, written by Evelyn 
G. Jones, special teacher in the Depart- 
ment of Instruction, Denver Public 
Schools, is based on the finding of the 
Denver Study of Health Interests of 
Children. Since it is founded on the 
interests of high school boys and girls 
it should be effective in changing be- 
havior which is the objective of teach- 
ing. Each chapter and each section be- 
gins with questions young people ask 
about health. The author then proceeds 
to answer those questions in language 
understood by young people and with 
an abundance of illustrations. Each 
chapter ends with a_ well-designed 
series of test materials that cover the 
important health concepts within the 
chapter. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
333 West Lake St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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